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JESUS’ USE OF HYPERBOLE. 


Tue ever-increasing regard for the teaching of Jesus which 
marks the present period of Bible study and which brings us 
THe New nearer to the original Christianity—the gospel of 
Appreciation Christ—than has been true of any previous century 

com except the first, has made it supremely important. 
that we should know how to interpret his teaching correctly. 
Since we have come to recognize that his conception of God 
is the one for us to hold, his ideal of life is the one for us 
to live by, his knowledge of himself is the truth for us to 
accept, and his view of the future is the one which brings joy 
and peace, we are more concerned than formerly to ascertain the 
meaning of his words. Nor can we be too thankful for the 
blessing and guidance which we have in the gospels that record 
for us the life and teaching of Jesus. They come down to us, 
under the guiding hand of God, from the- knowledge, trust, and 
devotion of the first generation of Christians, who found in these 
memorabilia of their Master the supreme source of their religious. 
beliefs, the inspiration of their faith and hope, and the never- 
failing guide of their conduct. 


The sayings of Jesus were so simple and plain that those 
who heard him were able to understand him. He sought to be 
Tue Gospen a intelligible in his teaching, and he was so. That is, 
UNIVERSAL he left earnest hearers in no doubt as to God’s love 
MES8AGE and care for them, and as to what the will of God 
required of them. The gospel in its essential points was 
meant for a universal message which would make necessary 
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truth known to all who sought it. And so today the untrained 
reader of the English Bible can find in the gospels the spiritual 
assurance, the strength, and the wisdom which he needs for the 
determination of his life. If this were not so, the gospel of 
Christ would be the exclusive possession of the educated few, 
like intellectual systems of theology, philosophy, and ethics, 
rather than a religion for all mankind. The critical error of the 
Roman Catholic church, past and present, is the idea that the 
Bible is intelligible only to the clergy, and that therefore the 
untrained masses must learn Christianity from the priests and 
not from the Scriptures. It was the Protestant Reformation 
which restored the Bible to the hands of the people, and placed 
upon them once more the privilege and the responsibility of get- 
ting their religion at first hand from the New Testament. It is 
the crowning glory of the gospel that m0 man need be without 
its guidance, comfort, and inspiration. 


But while this is true, we are confronted with the fact that 
some of Jesus’ teachings are interpreted in different and in con- 
Conrurcrina  ttadictory ways. If the essential gospel ideas can- 
Inrerprerations NOt be misunderstood, there are yet many of his 
OF CERTAIN sayings which are capable of various meanings. One 
eed particular problem is whether in certain teachings 
Jesus wished his words to be taken literally, as precepts or stat- 
utes. Some are insisting that Jesus is to be so understood when 
he says: “Resist not him that is evil: but whosoever smiteth 
thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other also” (Matt. 
5:39). But this utterance is only one of a class. Shall we 
then interpret Matt. 6: 3, 4 as forbidding all organized charity, 
Matt. 6:6 as forbidding all public prayer, and Matt. 6:25 as 
forbidding all plans and provisions for the future? Nothing but 
absurdity results from an attempt to take these teachings liter- 
ally. Christianity so interpreted makes unreasonable demands 
upon men. And, therefore, not a few have risen up to condemn 
Christianity as an impractical dream of an ancient idealist who 
meant well, but was unable to furnish to men any practical guide 
to conduct. 
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The difficulty arises from a failure to take account of the style 
in which Jesus gave his teaching. He definitely chose a liter- 
Jesus’ Poputar ary style in which to express himself. That style 
AND ORIENTAL was distinctly popular, and in the nature of the case 
Srves oriental. Too often Jesus’ teaching has been 
handled as though it were a systematic, scientific treatise on 
theology and ethics, whose expressions were fittingly to be 
subjected to laboratory test, each element to be exactly deter- 
mined by finely graduated measuring-rod or delicate weighing- 
scales; or as a new volume of legislation, every word and 
clause of which was to be applied with complete literalness, 
forming a rigid system of minutely regulated conduct. No 
greater mistake could be made, and the results so obtained must 
be hopelessly incorrect and perverse. Microscopic analysis is a 
radically wrong process to be applied to Jesus’ utterances. For 
he chose to deal with the masses, and his ideas were expressed 
in language which they could hear and consider. 

As he taught the Galilean multitudes, in their synagogues, 
upon the highways, along the seashore, or upon the hillsides, 
Jesus put his religious truths and ethical principles into concrete 
popular sayings, contrasting his ideal of life in many simple ways 
with the conventional notions and practices of his day, and illus- 
trating his teaching from the ordinary avocations, experiences, 
and environment of his hearers. Figurative language was natural 
to him as an oriental, and by no other style of expression could 
he have held the attention of his oriental audiences. Similes, 
metaphors, illustrations, parables, hyperbolical expressions, were 
constantly upon his lips. So that we must ever be on our guard 
against interpreting literally what he has spoken figuratively. 


In his use of hyperbole Jesus is sometimes misunderstood. 
The reason for this probably is that a hyperbolical utterance has 


His the appearance on the surface of being an exact, 
Hypersotrcac literal statement. To take it otherwise seems to be 
SAYINGS a reduction of its full meaning, a dilution of its 


proper strength. The plea is that, if some of Jesus’ emphatic 
utterances are to be interpreted figuratively, and so divested of 
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their peculiar force, what is to protect all of his teaching from a 
similar reduction? One must reply, a true historical method of 
interpretation. For it is just as certain that all of Jesus’ language 
is not hyperbolical, as that some of it is so. The problem is to 
distinguish the hyperbolical sayings from the rest.. What 
criterion can be found for this differentiation ? 

Hyperbole is a rhetorical device for producing emphasis; it 
is a figure of speech in which one says more than is meant, or 
states unconditionally what must in use be conditioned, for the 
purpose of a strong effect. We have no difficulty with Jesus’ 
saying, “If any man cometh unto me, and hateth not his own 
father and mother and wife and children, he cannot be my 
disciple” (Luke 14:26); obviously he means to impress the idea 
that we are to seek first the kingdom of God, and no one can 
suppose him to mean that he requires hatred instead of love. 
So when he says, “If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, 
pluck it out and cast it from thee” (Matt. 5 : 29), no one supposes 
that a physical act is advised, inasmuch as the removal of an eye 
would not accomplish the suppression of impure desires. 


It becomes evident, in this way, that when an act enjoined 
by Christ is inconsistent with his plain teaching, or is in itself 
’ unreasonable and ineffective, one should look to 
see whether his language is to be understood figu- 
ratively. Perhaps in that way a good sense is to 
be obtained. By this process we arrive at the idea that in Matt. 
6:3, 4, 6, Jesus was inculcating a principle for acts of religious 
worship; he did not mean to forbid organized charity or public 
prayer, but he did mean to teach that these things must never 
be done ostentatiously or with selfish motives, to gain the praise 
of men for superior generosity or piety. Similarly, in Matt. 
6:25 he does not wish to condemn prudence, and an ultimate 
goal in life; but he does wish to establish the principle that - 
one is to live for spiritual ends, with a trust in God for needful 
things which will forestall that anxiety for the future which men 
have who think they must take care of themselves, without a 
heavenly Father to love and provide for them. 


TESTS OF 
HYPERBOLE 
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EDITORIAL : 7 


And so we come back to the famous non-resistance passage. 
Did Jesus intend that his words should be taken literally, so 
Meaning of roe that the evil-doer should have an entirely free 
Nown-RESI8TANCE course in his abuse of Christians? Did he mean it 


TEACHING as a rule of conduct that his followers were never 


to stand for the rights of men or to rebuke wickedness? See 
his teaching as to how a disciple is to deal with another dis- 
ciple who sinned against him, Matt. 18: 15-17. No one has yet 
been able to show that the welfare of mankind and the progress 
of the kingdom would be advanced by the literal non-resistance 
method. Civilization has risen to its present height, not by 
allowing violent and wicked men to have their own way, but 
by building up a system of law which shall suppress violence 
and wickedness, which shall secure to men protection from evil, 
abuse, and extortion, and shall guarantee to them the rights of 
man. It is irrational to interpret Matt. 5: 39 literally. 

But what, then, is Jesus’ meaning? The saying is hyperboli- 
cal, worded so as to produce a profound and lasting impression. 
The general statement is contained in the words, ‘“ Resist not 
him that is evil;’ while the verses which follow (394-42) pre- 
sent four concrete illustrations of such conduct. The literary 
form is throughout a hyperbole. In this striking figurative lan- 
guage Jesus is inculcating a principle of conduct, namely, that 
men are not to act from motives of hatred and revenge; on the 
contrary, they are to be unselfish, loving, and forgiving. They 
are to overcome evil with good, they are to heap coals of fire 
upon their enemies’ head, they are to be longsuffering and 
patient, ready to endure personal abuse without seeking retalia- 
tion, ready to yield rather than to stand for their rights, ready 
to serve others as far as possible, and ready to share with others, 
in a reasonable degree, their goods. 


This principle is to control, even to determine, all Christian 
conduct. It does not do away with civil law, and institutions 
which seek to protect the rights of men; it does not even forbid 
war when civilization can be advanced in no other way (who 
will say that the rebellion, with its emancipation of the slaves, 
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was unjustifiable on Christian grounds?). For the reign of 
righteousness, justice, and truth must prevail, and Christian 
Tue Principte or MEN Must make it prevail. What this teaching of 
Secr-Sacririce, Jesus does do is to provide that in our work for 
Love, AND the welfare of men we shall never be actuated by 
FORGIVENESS =e 1fish_ motives, but shall have in view the higher 
good of all, leaving behind that primitive stage when men 
exacted an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 

So understood, Matt. 5:39-42 is in accord with Jesus’ other 
teaching, and presents a reasonable principle of human conduct. 
The saying was interpreted in a common-sense manner by the 
first Christians; why cannot as much be done today? The 
more Jesus’ teaching is studied, the more it will be seen that he 
is inculcating the great religious and ethical principles of life, 
not giving a new legalism to bind men to a harder yoke of 
statutory servitude. Life by principle is the essence of the 
gospel. Jesus gave the principles, and in the application of 
these principles to their lives men are to use that intelligence 
which is bestowed upon them as a part of their human equip- 
ment. Among the principles of the kingdom which Jesus has 
established, that principle is certainly not the least which pro- 
vides that our conduct is to be governed alone by motives of 
self-sacrifice, love, and forgiveness. 
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GRINDING IN ANCIENT AND MODERN PALESTINE. 


By PROFESSOR GUSTAF DALMAN, Pu.D., D.D., 
Leipzig, Germany. 


1. The shape of the hand-mill—The hand-mill is one of the 
most primitive utensils found in the world. Yet we learn from 
wooden models found in Egyptian tombs, now preserved in the 
Museum of Gizeh in Egypt, that there was a time when grain 
was ground in another way, and one which is still in use among 
the Kaffirs of South Africa. Women spread some corn on a flat 
stone and triturated it with the help of a smaller stone moved 
by their hands to and fro over the grains. Another very old 
way of producing meal was the pounding of the grains in a mor- 
tar. Though the latter system is still in common use in Palestine 
for pounding coffee, no trace can be found in the Bible that the 
Hebrews of Palestine took to this or the first-named method 
when they wanted to make flour. They were already in a 
higher stage of civilization, their system being the rotating of 
one round flat stone on another stone of the same kind by the 
power of the human hand — that is to say, the hand-mill. The 
Hebrew name of the hand-mill, rechayim, by its dual form indi- 
cates a utensil consisting of two parts. Indeed, these two parts 
are explicitly mentioned in Deut. 24:6, and the Bedouins of 
east-Jordanic Palestine have the same old Semitic name still in 
use for their hand-mill, which in its simplicity doubtless fully 
represents the hand-mill of the Hebrews. In Palestine the 
stones of the hand-mill are now mostly made of the hard black 
basalt of Bashan. Probably the author of the book of Job was 
thinking of the same kind of stone when he compared the hard 
and strong heart of Leviathan with a millstone (Job 41:15). 

Both stones of the hand-mill are quite flat on their inner side. 
This needs to be said because a widespread picture of the 
oriental hand-mill wrongly makes the lower side of the upper 
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stone convex, and the upper side of the lower stone concave. I 
have turned many mills upside down all over Palestine, and have 
inquired of many people, but have never found or heard of such 
a curious kind of mill. The lower stone, with a diameter of 
eighteen inches to two feet, has at the center a wooden or iron 
peg, to serve as the axis for 
the upper stone. This up- 
per stone, usually a little 
smaller than the lower one, 
has also a central hole. 
Sometimes small braces are 
fitted in from the peg to the 
sides of the central hole to 
make the rotary movement 
more regular. The peg does 
not close the hole com- 
pletely, since there must 
always remain an opening 
sufficient for the grain to 
Sociat Life, Put into the mill. Often 
the upper stone has a kind 
of hollow at its central opening, and from this hollow place 
a groove like a band conducts to the periphery on one side 
(fig. 1). The stones are seldom thicker than four centimeters, 
and, of course, are not to be compared in size with the stones of 
our water- and wind-mills. Still, they are heavy enough to 
crush the head of a man when thrown from the height of a 
tower, as happened to Abimelech at Thebez (Judg. 9: 53). 
According to certain indications in the Talmud, there was 
found in ancient times in Palestine an improved kind of hand- 
mill, such as I saw at Jezreel (Qera‘in) and at Matha, near Jeru- 
salem. In this machine the lower stone is fastened into a rough 
clay base, with a brim which catches the flour. On one side a 
basin is attached to it, into which the flour is collected (fig. 2). 
As the clay base of the mill is fastened to the floor of the house, 
a mill of this kind works more easily and smoothly than the com- 
mon one. But naturally only peasants, not Bedouins, can have it. 
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GRINDING IN PALESTINE I! 


2. The work at the hand-mill_— When a woman intends to 
grind, she spreads a cloth, a cloak, or a tray of basket-work on 
the ground. On this she sets the mill, and places at its side the 
vessel containing the grain. Then she sits down with crossed 
legs, taking the mill between her knees, and pours the grain into 
the hole of the mill with her 
left hand, while with the 
right hand she turns the up- 


perstonebyitshandle.Some 


women, however, prefer to 


do the whole work with their 
right hand, and, in conse- 
quence, interrupt the process of grinding to put new grain into 
the mill. The meal comes out over the edge of the lower stone 
and falls down on the cloth beneath it. 

It is easy to get grain pealed by the hand-mill. But if real 
meal is to be made, the material must go through the mill sev- 
eral times over, or else only a few grains will be put, in at one 
time. In each case the work proceeds slowly, and it will be 
understood that, at least in our time, people prefer to get their 
grain ground in water- and mule-mills. Even Bedouins use the 
hand-mill only in case of need, when the stock of flour from the 
water- or mule-mill has not been renewed in time. 

It is quite probable that the millstones formerly were often 
larger than they are now, but even with the present mills it is 
better if two women can arrange to do together the tedious work 

of grinding their 
meal. Then one 


ay I will turn the up- 


Fic, 2, A HAND-MILL WITH CLAY BASE, the other help 


THE HAND-MILL. 


her by seizing the handle with her left and at the same time 
pouring the grain into the mill with her right hand. When they 
become tired, they change places, and thus they can keep up the 
grinding for several hours, if necessary. When the writer of 
Ecclesiastes (12:3) describes the old man’s inability to chew his 
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food by saying, ‘The grinding women cease because they are 
few,” he refers to the fact that the work of grinding goes slowly 
and poorly when one of the two grinders is left alone by her 
companion. Two persons naturally belonging together are sepa- 
rated when, according to Christ’s saying in Matt. 24:41, of the 
two women grinding at the mill ‘the one shall be taken, and the 
other left.” 

It cannot be proved that grinding in itself was a despised 
kind of work. Like kneading and baking, it belonged to the 
occupations of women. But if there were slaves in the house- 
hold, it would be done by them, and not by the mistress ; and, 
as no special ability was required for performing it, no slaves of 
higher qualifications would have been chosen. The maid- 
servant at the mill (Exod. 11:5) certainly means a slave of 
lowest rank; and the prophet in Isa. 47:2 calls the daughter of 
Babel to do lowest service when he bids her to take the mill and 
to grind flour. Samson (Judg. 16:21) and the young Judeans 
(Lam. 5:13) in being put to work at the mill were degraded to 
the rank of the lowest servants, even of maidservants. Still, 
circumstances could make it necessary for a man to grind his 
flour himself, as I saw it at the khan of Hammam, between 
Aleppo and the Taurus. Certainly the women and daughters of 
peasants having no slaves always did this part of the household 
work. The Mishna tells us that a wife who brings with her at 
least one slave from her father’s house is free from grinding, 
baking, and washing. Only cooking, spinning, bed-making, 
and nursing of children cannot be refused by her. Two slaves 
would free her also from cooking and bed-making, and three 
from the remaining duties. 

In every household a great quantity of bread was necessary 
every day, since in those times meat and vegetables were not 
part of the regular daily food; nor had they potatoes, which 
even yet are not in common use in the East. Oriental bread, 
besides, must be eaten as fresh as possible, because it quickly 
loses its good taste. At least twice a week peasants now do 
their baking, while the Bedouin women bake every day. Where 
the hand-mill is used for grinding, one usually prepares not 
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more flour at one time than the quantity necessary for the ‘daily 
bread.” As the baking is done in the forenoon, the dough is 
kneaded in the first hours of the morning, perhaps between 2 
and 3 o’clock in the night. Then the women will begin with 
grinding about midnight. The sound of the hand-mill at night 
is an indication that the necessary food is being provided for 
the household. Where this sound is not heard desolation 


WOMEN GRINDING GRAIN IN SYRIA. 


reigns. In a destroyed city the voice of the hand-mill has 
become silent, as also the voice of the bride and tne bridegroom 
(Jer. 25:10; Rev. 18:22). To take from a man his mill, or 
even one of his millstones, was to rob him of his daily bread; 
and a millstone would have been a good pledge, because its 
owner had to do his utmost to win it back. But the deutero- 
nomic law (Deut. 24:6) forbids the taking of millstones, as the 
life of a man is not to be put in pledge. 

3. The water-mill_—In modern Palestine the hand-mill is still 
a piece of household furniture, found alike in the houses of 
peasants and in the tents of Bedouins. But it is only in com- 
mon use for bruising wheat and barley, lentils and peas, not 
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for grinding flour. This last work is done for peasants and 
Bedouins by water-mills, and for the town people at mills turned 
by donkeys. Palestine is, at least in winter, not quite without 
small rivulets, just strong enough to drive a mill. A rough 
channel leads the water of the brook along the hillside, whence 
it runs over a stone conduit to the roof of the mill-house, and 
finally disappears there in a perpendicular shaft like a chimney. 
At the lower end of this shaft, in an open vault under the mill- 
house, the water bursts forth through a side opening on to the 
water-wheel, which stands in a horizontal position. The axle of 
this wheel projects upward into the mill-house, where it connects 
with the two millstones, and above them hangs the hopper, 
which is suspended from the roof. The hopper is shaken by a 
simple apparatus moved by the millstone. This is the usual 
system of water-mills all over Palestine, both east and west of 
the Jordan. It may be seen also at the fountains of Capernaum, 
beside the lake of Galilee, and upon the small river which runs 
down to the Jordan from es-Salt on Mount Gilead. But prob- 
ably water-mills were not found in Palestine before the begin- 
ning of the Middle Ages. In biblical and talmudical times 
Palestine was without them; as for wind-mills, they have been 
introduced into the country only recently. 

4. The Greco-Roman donkey-mill—We have good reason to 
ask whether the Palestinian people did not at least make use 
of the power of domestic animals for grinding purposes. It 
seems simple to fasten a pole to the upper millstone, so that 
the mill may be turned by donkeys or mules. Then heavier and 
larger stones could be used and a greater quantity, as well as a 
better quality, of flour would have been produced. Yet nothing 
in the Old Testament points to such an arrangement. When we 
come to the New Testament and the Talmud, we see that the 
donkey-mill of the Romans was in use in Palestine, and the 
Talmud shows by the Greek names given to the parts of this 
mill that it was not of Semitic origin. Apparently it had come 
into the country along with many other products of Greco- 
Roman civilization. I had no clear idea about the exact 
arrangement of this donkey-mill until I visited Mount Tabor. 
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There, among other fragments of ancient stonework found in 
the ruins on the top of the mountain, I saw a specimen of such 
a mill, quite complete in all its parts. Ona round stone base a 
cone is set, which is nearly covered by another stone shaped 
like a bell. This last-named stone has a wide opening on its 
top and is provided with two shoulders with square holes, 
designed to hold the poles to which the donkeys were attached ; 
or, in some cases, slaves were made to perform this task (fig. 3). 
It is clear that this stone from a donkey-mill, when attached 
to the neck of the wicked man (Matt. 18:6), would effectively 


Fic. 3. AN ANCIENT DONKEY-MILL, 


drag him to the bottom of the sea. The stone of the hand- 
mill would not give quite so vivid a picture. 
5. The mule-mill.—The Greco-Roman pattern of the don- 
key-mill is now completely out of use, and, as I think, rightly, 
because it involved too much friction. Another pattern of mill, 
which possibly was used along with the former even as early as 
the first century, has superseded the donkey-mill entirely. In 
its simplest form I saw it at Hebron. Millstones of the usual 
shape, but larger than the stones of the hand-mill, were placed 
on a round stone base, and the upper stone was moved by a 
large pole, to which a mule was attached. From a basket, 
placed over the opening of the upper stone, the grain ran down 
slowly into the mill, and the flour came out upon the edge of | 
the stone base, where it was collected into a vessel standing 
beneath it (fig. 4). : 
Another and an improved pattern of this mill I examined 
at Aleppo. In this case the upper millstone was not moved 
directly by the mule, but through the medium of a large, hori- 
zontal, toothed wheel, from which the movement was transmitted 
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to the mill. There they had also a special arrangement for 
setting the stones at different distances from each other, that 
they might produce different qualities of flour. A third kind 
of the mule-mill is in use at Jerusalem, operated by a tread- 
mill. The animals stand on a sloping platform, upon which 
they continually 
walk in the same 


position. This 


turns the platform, 
and the motion is 
transmitted to the 
mill. I cannot de- 
termine which of 
these two kinds of mill produces the greater amount of flour for 
the same amount of force. In any case, it is a long distance 
from the hand-mill of old Israel to the mule-mill of modern 
Palestine. 

6. Kinds of flour— Only two different kinds of flour are 
mentioned in the Bible—common meal (femach) and flour 
(zdlet). Nothing is said about the way of producing the latter. 
Talmudic references, however, make it certain that the process 
was by separating the bran from the meal by means of a fine 
sieve; but this sieve is not the same as the coarse sieve for 
cleansing the grain after winnowing. Thus it is still done today 
in the homes of the peasants and Bedouins of Palestine when 
the work of sifting has not been done at the mill. The Talmud 
mentions various kinds of flour, but we cannot make out with 
certainty what distinguished them. In modern Palestine three 
kinds of flour are usually separated besides the bran. The first 
two kinds are considered equally valuable; one is white, and 
is used for baked bread; the other is yellow, and is used for cer- 
tain cooking purposes and by the confectioner. The third kind 
is of a dark color, and is cheaper; it is used for the bread of the 


Fic. 4. A MULE-MILL OF HEBRON, 


poor. These three qualities of flour are separated by means of 


a box, which is shaken by hand, or by means of a mechanically 
turned sieve of cylindrical shape. As a curiosity we mention 
that the use of the cylindrical sieve was for a time prohibited at 
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Aleppo by the government, because it relieved the men of too 
much work. 

7. Brutsed grain.—The Bible speaks several times of ‘bruised 
grain” (geres riphoth, Lev. 2:14, 16; 2 Sam. 17:19; Prov. 
27:22). If flour was wheat (or barley) prepared for baking, 
then “bruised grain” was wheat prepared for cooking. At 
present this is done in two ways. Either they boil the wheat and 
break it afterward, or they break it without its having been 
boiled. The first method is now the more common one. Peas- 
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Fic, 5. A MILL FOR BRUISING GRAIN, 


ants and Bedouins prepare from it their daily dish by boiling it 
in water and flavoring it with salt and ‘butter. In biblical times, 
however, it is probable that the second method was the custom- 
ary one. At least we do not hear anything about boiling the 
grain before breaking it, and the Mishna, when speaking about 
the way of preparing the “bruised grain” from the sheaf of the 
wave-offering (Lev. 23: 10 ff.), makes it quite clear that at least 
in the temple no boiling was traditional. Yet from 2 Sam. 
17:19 it is possible to infer that the riphdth were spread in the 
court yard for drying after the process of boiling. Then riphoth 
would correspond to the Arabic expression se/i,a, which means 
boiled wheat before it becomes durrul by drying and bruising. 
As is occasionally seen today, a stone mortar, with wooden 
pestle, was used for breaking the grain (see Numb. 11:8; Prov. 
27:22); but we may take it for granted that the mill itself was 
used for the same pufpose. According to the Talmud, they had 
in Palestine special mills for bruising grain, different from the 
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usual hand-mill. These might have been like the usual mill, only 
with lighter stones; or they might have been built like olive 
mills, with a perpendicular round stone, moved around a pole on 
a cylindrical base (fig. 5). This latter method I saw in use at 
Aleppo. Otherwise all kinds of mule-mills and hand-mills serve 
for breaking grain, and a sieve is used for cleansing it from the 
husks and even for separating different qualities. The Mishna 
says that the bruised grain of the holy sheaf was sifted by 
thirteen sieves, to take away all the dust of the meal and all 
parts of the husks. Nothing but “bruised grain” was to be 
waved before the altar. In any case, even mills and sieves 
belonged to the furniture of God’s temple, and were hallowed 
to his service by holy use. May we say that in this way was 
foreshadowed the time in which we live, when all household 
work done by God’s children in his name has become as holy as 
the most holy rite of the sanctuary? 


MAKING BREAD. 
—Trumbull, Orzental Social Life. 
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THE ARTICLE “JESUS” IN THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS. 


By REv. JAMES STALKER, D.D., 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


WHEN the second volume of the Hastings Dictionary of the 
Bible was published (1899), widespread attention was drawn to 
the article on Jesus by Dr. Sanday as not only the gem of the 
volume, but an ornament to the entire work. Since then even 
more attention has, for other reasons, been excited by the 
corresponding article, from the pen of Dr. Bruce, in the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica (1901), edited by Professor Cheyne and Dr. 
Sutherland Black. And, still later, in the ninth volume of the 
new third edition of the kindred work of reference in Germany, 
Hauck’s Realencyklopidie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche 
(1901), the article on the same subject, by Professor Zéckler, 
has had special! attention challenged to it by its being postponed 
from its alphabetical place in the preceding volume and made to 
open the present one. These are indications of the paramount 
interest which this subject has at present for the public mind; 
the writers to whom it has been intrusted in these three works 
are men of conspicuous knowledge and ability; and it may be 
profitable to compare the modes in which they hive acquitted 
themselves of their task. 

I, 


Dr. Bruce’s performance has created something like con- 
sternation among his own friends on account of the negative tone 
by which it is pervaded; and this has been felt to be the more 
painful because, through the lamented author’s death before its 
publication, it has come to the public with the air of a last will 
and testament. Certain Unitarians have been claiming it for 
their own and using it for their peculiar purposes, forgetting that, 
if it were really as they suppose—if one who up to the day of 
19 
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his death had eaten the bread of a Trinitarian church had left 
behind him a legacy of Unitarianism—the scientific interest of 
the incident would disappear in the importance of the article as 
a document in estimating the author’s character. They might 
have been restrained by the very first words, in which Jesus is 
spoken of as not only the author, but the object, of the Christian 
faith, and there are plenty of other indications throughout the 
article which prove to a discerning eye that the distinguished 
author had no intention of turning his back in this last product 
of his pen on the testimony of his whole preceding life. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the representation of Jesus 
is humanitarian, while the references to his higher claims are 
most meager. So strongly has this been felt that the idea has 
been mooted in certain quarters that Dr. Bruce’s manuscript 
may have been subjected to editorial curtailment or modification. 
I am, however, in a position to state that this is not the case, 
the manuscript having been courteously submitted to my inspec- 
tion; and I have the highest authority for the statement that no 
limitations were imposed on Dr. Bruce beyond his general 
acquaintance with the aim and method of the new dictionary. 

To some of Dr. Bruce’s friends it may appear that the tone 
of the article is to be accounted for by the failing power of one 
on‘whom disease had already laid a fatal hand. But aclose 
examination will hardly justify such an idea. Certainly there 
is not present the buoyancy of his best work ; but every sentence 
is written with precision; and the whole is not very different from 
what might have been anticipated by anyone who had read with 
care his commentary on the synoptic gospels. 

A more likely explanation lies in the fact, which close 
students of Dr. Bruce’s writings have noted for many years, that 
the apologetic habit had been growing upon him, and that it had 
at length become so confirmed that he was unable to address 
himself to a subject in any other attitude. Almost unconsciously 
he had in his mind a reader acquainted with everything that could 
be said against the Christian positions, and he confined,himself 
to demonstrating what such a fair inquirer must concede at the 
least. But the keeping up of such an attitude reacts on the 
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apologete himself, who, by thus confining his attention to the 
minimum of truth, loses the warming and invigorating influ- 
ence of the maximum. While Dr. Bruce’s later books may be 
of great value to those whose faith is in danger of being lost 
-altogether, they are disappointing to those who are already stand- 
ing on securer ground. 

Another influence which may have restrained the hand of the 
author is that the article was designed for an encyclopedia ; 
because, even when editors impose no unusual limitations, it is 
always difficult to decide how much should go into such a work, 
and it is not unnatural to conclude that it ought to be the mini- 
mum. Evidently this was Dr. Bruce’s conclusion; for he has 
cut down to the very bone what he had to say, rigidly excluding 
the dogmatic construction of the facts and restraining himself to 
the baldest narrative. It is a pity he did not feel, or was not 
encouraged to recognize, that on such a subject he might have 
allowed himself ample latitude, and that the utterance of his 
whole mind would have proved of the deepest interest to readers 
in every quarter of the world. 

The most disappointing feature of the article is the coldness 
of its tone. Here again, of course, the question is: What is 
becoming in an encyclopedia? Ought an expert, writing in 
such a place, to expatiate with warmth on his favorite subject, 
or ought he to state the facts without emotion? Certain it is 
that many an expert would have written about some trivial 
novelty of science or invention with more enthusiasm than has 
been here displayed in dealing with the highest of all subjects. 
Yet it may be urged that there are minds on which the cool 
statement makes the deepest impression; and readers of Dr. 
Bruce’s works will not forget the warmth into which he habit- 
ually kindles, when writing on a larger scale, in speaking of the 
Son of man. 

The article opens with a brief but vigorous discussion of the 
“‘sources,” in which the author announces himself as an adher- 
ent of what is known as the two-source theory, and reiterates his 
well-known preference for Mark. Then, following out his 
design of confining himself to a minimum, he announces that he 
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will relate only what is common to the synoptists. Accordingly 
he passes at a bound over everything relating to the infancy and 
childhood, as this lies outside the triple tradition. Not the 
slightest allusion is made to the supernatural birth —a procedure 
the reason assigned for which seems to be very insufficient. 
Then the public ministry is presented under four broad aspects: 
first, a preaching ministry among the people at large; second, a 
teaching ministry among disciples; third, a healing ministry; 
fourth, a prophetic or critical ministry, antagonistic to current 
conceptions and embodiments of righteousness. 

Under the first of these, occasion is taken to explain the 
method of teaching by parables; and, in connection with this, 
strong adhesion is given to the view of Jiilicher, that the inten- 
tion attributed by the evangelists to Jesus of using the parable 
as a veil to conceal the truth is mistaken: 

It is not credible that Jesus would either cherish or avow such an inhuman 
intention, though it is credible that in his bitter disappointment at the 
meager fruit of his popular ministry he might express himself in a way that 
might easily be misunderstood on the principle of reading intention in the 
light of result. 

Under the second division a summary is given of the teach- 
ing of Jesus; and this is the only part where the style swells 
out into something like sonority, and the impression made is 
deep and convincing. The statement concludes with the fine 
sentence that the spiritual intuitions of Jesus are “pure truth, 
valid for all ages; God, man, and the moral ideal cannot be 
more truly or happily conceived.” After this the mention of 
Peter’s confession leads on to a consideration of what may be 
called the claims of Jesus. But here Dr. Bruce advances with 
an extremely cautious step. To the chosen self-designation of 
Jesus, ‘the Son of man,” he attaches the minimum of signifi- 
cance, inclining to the old notion of Paulus, recently revived by 
Lietzmann and Wellhausen, that it means no more than “man,” 
and fighting very shy of its messianic reference. Indeed, the 
messianic claim of Jesus is to Dr. Bruce more a difficulty than 
an explanation; and he speaks with extreme severity of the 
school in Germany which has recently represented the messianic 
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and eschatological elements as occupying a foremost place in 
the consciousness of Jesus. 

Under the third head there is a more cordial acknowledg- 
ment of the miraculous element in the ministry of Jesus than 
might have been expected from the general tone of the article ; 
and the evidence is presented with powerful effect which is fur- 
nished by the theories invented by enemies to account for the 
mitacles; such as that of Herod, that he was John the Baptist 
risen from, the dead, and that of the Pharisees, that he was 
in league with Beelzebub. These were thoroughly character- 
istic suggestions, however absurd; and they would not have 
been propounded at all unless there had been a problem to 
explain. 

In describing the conflict with the religious leaders — the 
last of the four elements into which the ministry is divided — 
Dr. Bruce is handling a thoroughly congenial theme. Probably 
at all times the portion of his Master’s example which he found 
it easiest to imitate was his opposition to traditionalism and 
pharisaism. The readers of his works are aware how trench- 
antly he always wrote on this theme; and in the present 
instance his pen has lost none of its cunning. 

Coming to the passion, Dr. Bruce divides the incidents, in 
about equal proportions, into two kinds: those which are incon- 
testable, and those which criticism has attacked with greater or 
less success. Of the latter he seems not disinclined to sacrifice 
a considerable number; yet, ‘‘when criticism has done its work, 
the passion narratives remain,’ he asserts, ‘‘in their main 
features history, not legend.” ‘A history,’ he adds, “how pro- 
foundly significant, as well as moving!’’ The theory of criti- 
cism is that incidents were invented at the suggestion of Old 
Testament predictions; but Dr. Bruce holds that the movement 
of the apostolic mind was in the opposite direction, the applica- 
tion of Old Testament texts to the incidents being in some cases 
so imaginative that it could never have been thought of unless 
the incidents had been there beforehand. 

On the burning question of the resurrection the following is 
Dr. Bruce’s deliverance : 
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Christianity could not have entered on its victorious career unless the fol- 
lowers of the Crucified had believed that he not only died, but rose again. 
. ... The primitive disciples believed that their Master rose on the third 
day, and that he would soon come to the earth again; and this faith and 
hope became the common possession of the apostolic church. The faith 
and the hope both find support and justification in the words of Jesus as 
reported by the evangelists. 

This is an imperfect sketch of a deeply interesting article, in 
which the most successful feature is the development of the 
ethical teaching of Jesus. No doubt the ethical teaching of our 
Lord is that which lies most conspicuously on the surface of the 
gospels; but one misses in Dr. Bruce’s pages almost any refer- 
ence to those subtler elements of the teaching of Jesus in which 
the Christian church has always believed the most solemn and 


moving part of his message to lie. There is hardly a word on | 


the relation of Jesus to God or the significance of his death. 
The great text in Matt. 11:25 is referred to, but not with any- 
thing iike the impressiveness of writers like Wendt or Keim. 
Dr. Bruce says that what the primitive Christians asked about 
Jesus was, first, what he taught; secondly, what he did; and 
thirdly, what he suffered. But what the hearts of men from the 
first asked was, who he was, and with what object he had 
appeared in this world; and without a doubt it was to the belief 
that in him the eternal love had incarnated itself for the pur- 
pose of taking away the sin of the world that the Christian 
church owed its origin and its permanence. 


II. 


Professor Sanday’s article deserves all the praise which has 
been so liberally bestowed upon it. In fact, it would be difficult 
to find a parallel among the articles of any encyclopedia to the 
thoroughness and fineness of its work. It is said that Professor 
Sanday is preparing a larger work on the same subject, and the 
article has all the appearance of having had tlfe benefit of wider 
studies. 

In the first place, the writer has taken plenty of room. His 
article is three times the length of Dr. Bruce’s, almost attaining 
the dimensions of a book, Yet there is no prolixity. Every 
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page is packed with matter. The author has an admirable way, 


not only of dividing his subject under clear and simple heads, 


but of subdividing what falls under each head into a number of 
particulars, so that he keeps himself always to the point, and 
rapidly quits a topic when he has done with it. 

In this way he passes all the features of the life of Christ 
under review; and, besides telling the actual story, he gives, at 
the beginning, a comprehensive account of the condition of the 
world which was the matrix of that life, and, at the close, a still 
more careful estimate of the influence exercised by Jesus on 
subsequent centuries. Special emphasis is laid on those topics 
which have recently come much into discussion, and the reader 
will here become acquainted with what has been done by 
specialists during the last few years to illuminate this or that 
point of the subject. Thus, the bearing of the apocalyptic and 
pseudepigraphical writings which appeared between the Old 
Testament and the New on the ideas and language of Jesus is 
recognized ; the essence of countless books on ‘‘ the kingdom of 
God” and “the Son of man”? is distilled into a few pages; and 
the points are given of the controversies which have been raised 
of late concerning the Lord’s Supper; while older difficulties, 
like those connected with miracles, are fully dealt with. The 
strong features of the article are its comprehensiveness and the 
way in which the knowledge of the reader is brought up to date 
on what may be called the problems of the life of Christ. 

On all these subjects Professor Sanday has not only read widely 
and reflected long, but has made up his own mind, and it is seldom 
that he declines to express a decided opinion. His judgments 
will confirm the convictions of those whose minds are confused 
with the din of controversy, while they will command the respect 
of all who have reflected on these topics themselves. It cannot, 
indeed, be said that his conclusions are all equally reassuring. 
His speculations, for instance, on the ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount, which he believes to be a rule for Christian society, 
but inapplicable to human society in general, will raise in many 
minds the question: Is not Christ, then, the moral lawgiver for 
the whole life of humanity ? and, if not, who is to fill this great 
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place? In dealing with the very difficult idea of ‘ the Son of 


man,” while rightly holding that the messianic reference is the 
primary one, he concedes too much to the contention that it can 
ever have been a mere translation of the Aramaic term for 
“man.”’ When the Greek language had to render from the 
Hebrew the exact equivalent of this Aramaic term, in the sense 
simply of “man,” it did not do so in the words with which it 
renders the favorite name of Jesus; and this change must have 
been based on a difference in the mouth of Jesus himself, if, 
indeed, he spoke Aramaic in his public addresses. What Dr. 
Sanday says of the Lord’s Supper will be felt to have a certain 
vagueness ; and he should not have assumed without argument 
that Christian baptism is referred to in the third chapter of John 
as a birth of water and of the Spirit. But it would be unreason- 
able to expect that in a single article all the problems of the 
life of Christ should be solved. It is one of the evidences of 
the divine greatness of this subject that it is constantly throwing 
new questions to the surface. 

Professor Sanday assumes from the first the attitude of a 
Christian believer, and nothing is more remarkable in the whole 
performance than the delicate fervor of faith that is combined 
with fidelity to facts and fairness toward the opinions of others. 
He holds that Jesus was from his baptism perfectly conscious of 
his messianic vocation, and resolved to found the kingdom of 
God upon earth ; but he had first to transform the conceptions 
of the kingdom entertained by his contemporaries; and this 
delayed his full manifestation of himself, while it accounts for 
the comparative rarity of testimonies from his own lips in the 
gospels. But his work, toward the close, centered more and 
more in his own person, and he spoke about himself with grow- 
ing freedom. Like Dr. Bruce, Professor Sanday begins with the 
story as it is told in the triple tradition; but, after finishing this, 
he goes back to those incidents which have less ample documen- 
tary support, holding that “it by no means follows that what is 
peculiar to a single gospel is by that fact stamped as less histori- 
cal.” He gives a long and most sympathetic discussion of the 
infancy, showing good reason why the experience of Mary 
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should have been handed down only by Luke. The fourth gos- 
pel is accepted as authoritative, and its guidance is followed, 
especially in determining the dates of the ministry. In speaking 
of the Perean period, for example, the author says : 

The historical value of the fourth gospel comes out strongly in this 
period. Rarely has any situation been described with the extraordinary 
vividness and truth to nature of chap. 7. Not less graphic are the details 
of chap. 9, and. there is marked decision in the statements of 10: 22 f., 40 f.; 
11 354-57. 

Professor Sanday is not shackled by any rigid doctrine of 
inspiration and, therefore, from time to time acknowledges that 
the record on which he is commenting may be imperfect or even 
mistaken ; but he does not display a particle of the inclination to 
domineer over his text and glory in the exposure of its assumed 
imperfections which is so unamiable a feature of much modern 
criticism. He writes, on the contrary, with unfailing reverence, 
and with pride in his authorities, being evidently glad when he is 
able to vindicate their absolute trustworthiness and surrendering 
their testimony even on little things only with hesitation and 
dislike. Here lies the deep gulf between a believing and dis- 
believing treatment of the record, as Delitzsch pointed out in the 
theological literature of his own country; and it looks as if it 
may soon be the line of demarkation in the religious literature 
of this country also. 

The weakness of this remarkable article lies in its criticism, 
and this may, in spite of its freshness, soon render it antiquated. 
The discussion of the “sources”’ in the introduction is meager, 
and in marked contrast with the expansiveness which the 

.writer permits himself elsewhere; and, although in the course 
of the article there are valuable critical principles casually men- 
tioned—the remark is specially important, that the miracles of 
the triple tradition include, not only those of healing, but such as 
the feeding of the five thousand — yet these are not compacted 
into systematic form, and it may be questioned if they go deep 
enough. In England the comfortable belief has long prevailed 
that with the overcoming of the Tiibingen theory serious attacks 
on the credibility of the gospels had come to an end, and that 
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Bishop Lightfoot, in his reply to Supernatural Religion, had practi- 
cally said the last word. Old Testament critics, while dismem- 
bering the Old Testament books, have kept on assuring the 
Christian public that there was no danger of a similar process 
being applied to the historical books of the New Testament. But 
in Germany, France, and Holland there has been practically ao 
cessation of the disintegrating processes of the Tiibingen school, 
although the reasons for setting the incidents aside have some- 
what altered; and the Walpurgis dance of interpolation and 
mythification, with its anonymous authors and redactors, has 
swept over the gospels and the Acts in exactly the same way as 
it is doing over the books of the Old Testament. There are 
vast quantities of material of this kind accumulated in the theo- 
logical literature of the continent ; and it is not likely that hands 
will be wanting to transfer it to our shores. The skepticism of 
the Ritschlian school in regard to the miraculous birth and the 
bodily resurrection of our Lord is not likely to remain long 
without imitation in this country, when the Ritschlian doctrines 
in general are exerting so widespread an influence; and disbelief 
on points so cardinal as these will unquestionably be only like 
the letting out of water. The criticism of Wendt and Holtz- 
mann breaks up even so compact a gospel as that of Mark, 
going behind it to a supposed original from which the greatest 
miracles and the grandest sayings of our Lord are eliminated. 
There are scholars who, operating with such canons as these— 
that Jesus can have uttered no testimony to his own messiahship 
before the great confession of Peter, and that he cannot have 
spoken a single word about the distant future, because he 
expected the world to come to an end within a single genera- 
tion—-contract the authentic history within still narrower limits. 
Should such a conflict be upon us, Professor Sanday would no 
doubt be one of the most intrepid defenders of the citadel of 
the faith; but in this article he has given scarcely any indication 
of the weapons by which such an attack could be repulsed. 


Ill. 


If the strong point of Dr. Bruce’s article is the exposition of 
the ethical teaching of Jesus, and that of Dr. Sanday’s the 
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statement of the actual state of the discussion, the strong point 
of Dr. Zéckler’s article is the registration of relevant literature. 
In it anyone can learn what to read, either on the life of Christ 
as a whole or on any section of the subject; and this, it is easy 
to see, is one of the principal uses of an encyclopedia. Dr. 
Zoéckler supplies a history of the literature of the life of Christ 
from the earliest times down to the books of yesterday —from 
the earliest attempts of Christian bards to tell the divine story 
in verse down to the caricatures of socialists and atheists, who, 
it would appear, on the continent, make use of this strange form 
ot insolence in support of their propaganda. 

We are, according to this authority, at present in the critical 
and scientific stage of the long development. This stage dates 
from the writings of Schleiermacher and Hase, and its writers 
are of two schools—the negative and the positive. The nega- 
tive school has manifested itself in three phases—first, the 
mythical, of which Strauss was the great protagonist, representing 
the miracles as a crown of legend woven for the head of Jesus, the 
details being suggested by the miracles attributed to the heroes 
of the Old Testament ; secondly, the criticism of tendency, which 
accounted for the New Testament books as pamphlets produced 
by the controversies of the apostolic age and by the attempts 
made to reconcile the diverse parties, Baur being here the fore- 
most man, and his subordinates such names as Késtlin, Hilgen- 
feld, and Volkmar; and, thirdly, the eclectic phase, which is 
most prominent at the present hour, and in which the ideas of 
myth and tendency are both made use of, while recourse is also 
had to the older naturalistic explanations of miracle, and an 
idealizing activity is at work, volatilizing the evangelic history 
into .legend and romance; Renan’s being here the principal 
name, while others are Schenkel, Keim, Wittichen, Schmidt, the 
author of Supernatural Religion, Réville, Loman, and Brandt. 
The positive school has carried on a vigorous and successful 
apologetic against all these different phases of negative criticism ; 
and Zéckler gives happy and generous characterizations of the 
principal works that have appeared, not only in German, but in 
French, Dutch, and English also. 
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In addition to this history of opinion on the subject as a 
whole, the author carefully traces the phases of opinion and 
enumerates the most important books, and even learned articles, 
on every important problem of the life; and from these lists 
students will obtain excellent guidance for the study of special 
aspects of the subject. Sometimes, indeed, the author himself 
appears to grow a little weary of the endless enumeration of 
authorities; and in one place he actually refers to Sanday’s 
article for the full names of a number of German books. 

It is a remarkable fact that of the articles in the three ency- 
clopedias the German one is decidely the most orthodox. And 
this is not the only indication furnished by the new edition of 
the greatest theological encyclopedia in the world that there 
are large sections of the learned world in Germany on which 
extreme views in criticism have made little impression, and that, 
in the conflicts lying before us in this country and America, we 
may be able to fetch our weapons of defense from the country 
which we have been wont to think of as the source of all that 
is arbitrary and extreme. While giving very fully the history 
of the criticism of the “sources,” Zéckler himself does not 
acknowledge any varying scale of values as belonging to the 
four gospels or to any portions of them. At the most, he only 
acknowledges a certain subjective element in John’s reports of 
our Lord’s discourses, and of course he recognizes that one of 
the evangelists is more important for one purpose and another 
for another; but, while even Dr. Sanday speaks freely of the 
mistakes of the evangelists, I do not remember that Dr. Zéckler 
acknowledges a single real discrepancy, unless it be in the date 
of the Last Supper, where he prefers the account of John. He 
goes so far as to say that nothing but prejudice stands in the 
way of believing that Matthew may have produced our first 
gospel as it stands by translating his own /ogia into Greek and 
furnishing them with historical settings. His belief in the 
traditional view of Jesus adopted by Christianity is no hesitat- 
ing one, but confident and full-blooded, and he writes as one 
who knows himself able to give an account to all comers of the 
faith that is in him. 
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The following extract, on the burning question of our Lord’s 
bodily resurrection, will be read with interest, both on account 
of the information it conveys as to the present state of opinion 
in Germany and as a specimen of the author’s style: 


The vision theory exerts an almost unlimited sovereignty at present 
among the ranks of theological liberalism, and this in such a way that by 
the representatives of this tendency who have advanced farthest toward the 
left the visionary appearance of Christ seen by the disciples is conceived as 
purely subjective, whereas the more moderate liberalism seeks to refer the 
appearances of the Risen One to objective, that is, in a certain sense real 
and God-caused sights or visions. The former modification virtually ends in 
representing the belief in the resurrection as having arisen from the halluci- 
nation or self-deception of the disciples; thus Renan, Strauss, H. Lang, 
Hausrath, Holsten, on the whole alsc H. Ewald. On the contrary, the rep- 
resentatives of the objective vision theory claim, if not a bodily, yet a spiritual 
reality for the self-manifestations of the Christ, who now lives in a higher 
form of existence. Christ is, according to them, not indeed in a corporeal 
manner, but in a spiritual sense, really risen, to live on and reign as the 
spiritual head of his church; the visions caused by him among the com- 
pany of his disciples are actual, if only internal, miracles—genuine acts of 
God, serving for the laying of the foundation of the kingdom of Christ, true 
manifestations of the exalted Savior to his own, as well as “telegrams from 
heaven”’ to the children of God upon earth. So especially Keim, Schweizer, H. 
Lotze, Weizsacker, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, and Réville. . . . . Both theories, 
the objective as well as the subjective, differ only in degree, not in fact, and 
in the one as well as in the other form they are irreconcilable with the his- 
torical fact that out of the belief in the resurrection on the part of the 
apostles there has issued, not a transient and ultimately extinguished reli- 
gious movement, but the perfect new birth of the spiritual life of humanity, 
the establishment of a kingdom of truth and love, the victory of which over 
the powers that resist it is certain, and the everlasting duration of which is 
beyond all question. By the effects of the faith of the apostles, as seen in 
the origin of the church and the new birth of the world, the vision hypothesis 
is condemned in each of the forms which it has heretofore assumed, and in 
every modification which it ever can assume in the future. 


The immediately imminent problem of the life of Christ is 
the attempt to reconstruct out of our present gospels the apos- 
tolic source from which they were derived; and it is possible 
that this may not be beyond the reach of biblical science, 
though of course it will afford opportunities for almost unlimited 
conjecture. To such an attempt those will naturally look with 
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hope who dislike and distrust dogmatic Christianity; because it 
is not unnatural to suppose that the original picture may have 
been more simple and human than the one elaborated at a later 
period. If, however, this should turn out to be the case, it 
would not necessarily follow that the simpler representation is 
the more correct. Later information may be, not only fuller, 
but more accurate than a first. report. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son occurs only in Luke, which is not the earliest of 
the gospels; but is there any single thing attributed to our Lord 
which bears his stamp more unmistakably? Certain it is that 
the simpler and less miraculous the story of Jesus becomes, the 
more difficult is it to reconcile it with the facts of history indubi- 
tably disclosed in the writings of Paul. From these documents 
we learn with absolute certainty that within a quarter of a cen- 
tury after our Lord’s death, and before any one of our present 
gospels was written, there was received without question in the 
young Christian communities a Christology substantially identical 
with that which is now the faith of Christendom. Whence was 
this derived? If it can be shown that it was not derived from 
the tradition which forms the basis of the synoptic gospels, then 
it is certain that the infant church must have been also in posses- 
sion of another tradition, virtually identical with the gospel of 
John; for there is nothing of importance in the Christology of 
John that is not to be found also in the epistles of Paul. 

The acknowledged fact that the gospels did not come into 
existence till at least a generation after the passing of Jesus from 
the earth will always afford to what may be called scrupulous his- 
torical consciences the opportunity of doubting whether in the 
interval the facts may not have been tampered with, and this 
alarm may at any time communicate itself to the general public. 
It is with the view of meeting such a state of mind that a writer 
like Resch has, with the labor of a lifetime, endeavored to recon- 
struct the apostolic source ; and he is able to persuade himself 
that he can present the record as it existed within half a dozen 
years of the crucifixion. It is impossible to follow his course 
even at a distance without being infected with his enthusiasm ; 
and, from the historical point of view, the attempt is of engrossing 
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interest. But it cannot be ignored that too frequently the 
motive of such reconstructions is a different one; it is the desire 
to eliminate or to minimize the supernatural. On this account 
the testimony of Paul will probably in the near future assume 
more and more importance, as it is seen that the interval between 
the death of Jesus and the writing of the gospels is not a blank, 
but is filled with historical documents of the very first order, 
testifying to a faith in the divinity of our Lord so calm, wide- 
spread, and undisputed that it can be explained only as the reflex 
of Christ’s own testimony concerning himself. 


Meditation. 


John 14:1. ‘Let not your heart be troubled; believe in God, 
believe also in me.” 


Here lies the way to the untroubled heart. Not through avoiding 
trouble, for it lies in the straight path God has marked out for each of 
us. Not through shutting the door of the heart against the emotion 
of sorrow when trouble comes, for so we should shut ourselves out from 
the promise, “Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted.” Not through stifling the divine instinct of compassion for 
the sorrow and pain of the world in the interests of a selfish serenity, 
lest we lose our likeness to the Father who pitieth his children. But 
through finding the peace of God that lasts through all experiences, 
and makes every personal grief and every burden borne for another 
bring forth golden harvests where weeds had grown before. 

That peace is the gift of the Master to the soul that responds to 
the command, “ Believe in God; believe also in me;” that seeks no 
other picture of God than the face of Jesus; that finds no higher con- 
ception of God than the life and person of Jesus; that never has a 
thought of God save in terms of what it knows of Jesus; that never 
lifts a prayer to God that is not addressed to the heart of Him who 
said: “‘Come unto me.”’ 

In such a living Christian faith is the secret of the untroubled 


heart. 


WILLIAM P. MERRILL. 
CHICAGO. 
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THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF PAUL. 
I. THE SOCIAL CONTENT OF EARLY MESSIANISM. 


By SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


As THE immediate successors of Jesus, the apostles might 
naturally be expected to have found material for their teaching 
in that of his. That the early church possessed the ethical 
teachings of Jesus essentially as they appear in our synoptic 
gospels is, of course, undeniable, for it must have been the early 
church that preserved for us such teachings as have been grouped 
in these gospels. That these teachings were well known and 
revered is further argued, not alone by literature like the epistle 
of Clement and the Didache, but quite as strongly by the appear- 
ance of gospels purporting to relate some authoritative act or 
word of the Master. The social environment in which Chris- 
tianity found itself as it swept out from Palestine was by no 
means simple, and the problems attendant upon the application 
of the idealism of Jesus to Graeco-Roman society were certainly 
difficult enough to warrant the most elaborate analysis of the 
great principles which he had taught. Further, the probability 
that the early apostles would be the expositors of the social 
teachings of Jesus is strengthened by the fact that the apostles 
were accustomed to precisely such a method of enforcing 
religious truth. Paul had been trained in the rabbinical schools, 
where the most painstaking and penetrating analysis of the 
Thorah of Moses had resulted in an enormous extension of 
Mosaic principles to the minutest act of life. It would seem 
that it must have been almost inevitable that he should have 
treated Jesus’ teaching as he had treated the Pentateuch, and 
have made it the basis of innumerable halachoth; and that 
his fellow-apostles, even though not rabbis, in presenting the 
ideals of Christian life should have followed their teachers and 
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turned to the words of their Christ as an authoritative constitu- 
tion from which to draw statutes for the regulation of social life. 

Even a cursory reading of the apostolic literature will disclose 
how incorrect are these a priori conjectures. In all the writings 
of Paul there are but three distinct references to the words of 
Jesus, and in but one case is there an appeal to his words as a 
basis for regulating social life. So far were the other apostles 
from being interpreters of the teachings of Jesus that, if we had 
no other source than their canonical writings from which to 
derive information, we could hardly be sure that he had given 
any teachings of any sort whatsoever. As far as social matters 
are concerned, this paradox is rendered even more remarkable 
by the fact that Paul is constantly dealing with precisely those 
problems of the family and other social relations with which 
Jesus himself dealt, and that, too, not incidentally. His pur- 
pose was farthest possible from being primarily theological. 
Theology, even the most abstract, was with him a basis of ethics. 
Yet, though he called himself the slave of Christ, he all but 
never quoted his Master’s commands. 

The explanation of this fact must be found in the point of 
view occupied by the apostle. The Christ had come, had 
ascended to heaven. Thence he was presently to appear to 
establish his kingdom. 

But this is evidently a phase of a hope known to every stu- 
dent of Hebrew and Jewish literature — messianism. 

Apostolic Christianity gave a new character to the elements 
of messianism, but it did not destroy it as a form of thought. 
To discover its social contents, and how regulative it was of 
Paul’s thought and teaching, must be the first task of any man 
who would understand the apostle. 


SECTION I. THE SOCIAL AND NATIONAL MESSIANISM OF THE 
PROPHETS. 

Messianism is that fixed social belief of the Jewish people 
that Jehovah would deliver Israel, and erect it into a glorious 
empire to which a conquered world would be subject. It 
sometimes, indeed generally, involved the hope of a personal 
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king—the Messiah, the Anointed One of God —but its central 
and ever-present thought was that of the divinely established 
kingdom rather than the king. Fundamentally it was the 
child of the prophets’ faith in Jehovah’s care for an oppressed 
Israel. From the time that the first Hebrew dared to speak 
forth in Jehovah’s name and promise his downtrodden fellow- 
countrymen divine deliverance from all their complaints, the 
Jewish race mitigated political oppression with ideal utopias. 
Primitive enough were these hopes in some of their aspects, 
fit products of a cruel and barbarous age. A conquering Israel, 
a Davidic king, a suppliant, terrorized, tortured world — these 
were the dreams which Jehovah was to make real. But, as 
prophecy advanced in religious and ethical conceptions, with 
this elemental optimism there was associated an ever-growing 
sense of Israel’s moral and_ religious isolation. As a conse- 
quence, although barbarity still displayed itself in all fore- 
casts of the future of heathendom, ethical ideals were infused 
into the hopes for the triumph of Israel. As the Hebrew 
religion grew moral, so the Hebrew utopias grew religious. 


Compared with the hopes of New Testament times, it is true, 
they were lacking in those transcendental elements that are 
commonly associated with messianism, but they were none the 
less of the same general nature. That they were full of social 
content is clear from the Hebrew literature,* even if many 
elements in early literature be attributed to the prophetic spirit 
of later editors. The historical basis of the messianic ideal 


was the glorious reign of David and Solomon, and in the pic- 
tures of the ideal kings given in the “royal” psalms? there 
beats the inextinguishable optimism of a nation’s faith in a 
divinely assured future. Early prophets, like Elijah and Elisha, 
saw in the religious and political crises resulting from the 
division of the kingdom of Solomon an opportunity to urge 
higher national ideals upon both the masses and the court. The 


«For the collection of these sayings see GOODSPEED, /srael’s Messianic Hope 
(with good bibliography); DELITzscH, Messianic Prophecies; HUuN, Die messia- 
nischen Weissagungen. 

2 Pss.2; 24:7-10; 45; 72; 110. Cf GOODSPEED, J/srael’s Messianic Hope, pp. 
72, 73- 
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calamities that threatened Israel, even during the brilliant reign 
of Jeroboam II., served as texts, not only for the dark forebod- 
ings of Amos, but for Hosea’s prophecies of prosperity and 
peace that would come to the remnant of the nation when once 
it turned from idols and foreign alliances to a forgiving 
Jehovah.s In the disasters and miseries that came to both king- 
doms during the days of Tiglathpileser III., Sargon, and Senna- 
cherib, Isaiah unfolded to Judah a religio-international policy 
that promised national deliverance and prosperity under a 
divinely appointed king,‘ and, as if to guarantee the certainty of 
the new nation, he set about the preparation of a “remnant” 
which should be its nucleus.’ Micah also promised an empire to 
a faithful nation. That Judah refused to listen to the words of 
these prophets makes all the more evident the social and politi- 
cal elements in their discourses. In fact, even if one should 
overlook the elaborate social provisions of Deuteronomy, proph- 
etism, as a whole, was concerned with a regenerate Hebrew 
nation and a righteous king. That against which it cried out 
was such matters as the oppression of the poor, the formation 
of great landed estates, luxury, avarice, international policies, 
and national bad faith. Yet in denunciations there is the per- 
sistent trust in the nation’s God. Even after the fading of 
Isaiah’s promised future, Jeremiah, convinced though he was 
that Judah must certainly fall before the Chaldeans, yet looked 
beyond the approaching captivity to a restoration of the nation. 
Jehovah had made a new covenant with his people,’ and his law 
was to be planted deep in their hearts as an inward guide. 
While it is true that the prophet does not describe in detail 
ideal institutions, it is clear from his denunciation of economic 
oppression * that just social conditions must have figured largely 
in his conception of the new covenant and the restored state. 

With the exile this religio-political messianic hope, thus far 
so general and impersonal, passed into a new stage. The 

3 For instance, Hos. 2: 19-23; 14: 1-8. 

4Isa. 2:2-4; 4:2-63; 9:2-7; I1: 1-9; 19: 19-25. 

SIsa, 8 : 16-18. 7 Jer. 31: 31-44; 33: 17-22. 

6 Mic. 4: 1-5. 8Jer. 7: 1-15. 
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misery suffered by the Jews deported to Babylon, and the won- 
der that Jehovah could permit so great national and individual 
suffering, resulted in the formation of that pious remnant which 
Isaiah and Jeremiah had foreseen. Out from the misery there 
sprang fresh faith in a rapidly approaching divine deliverance. 
Ezekiel in Babylon planned a new commonwealth centered 
about a temple rebuilt with extravagant splendor. Religious as 
the hope of the exile was, and formally non-messianic as the 
Priestly Code undoubtedly is, each was none the less social,’ 
and never more so than when the sorrows of the good men of 
the nation were distinctly made vicarious™ for the nation itself. 
In no other literature has the problem of national and communal 
suffering been more nobly faced and answered. 

Throughout this period of prophetic optimism there ran a 
developing social theory that at last was to be incorporated in 
an actual society. At the outset the prophets had thought of 
the nation as a whole; Jsaiah saw that the “remnant” alone 
carried with it the future; Jeremiah, though still hoping for the 
“remnant,” saw also the religious and social importance of the 
individual; Ezekiel, appreciating, as perhaps no other Hebrew, 
the value of the individual, began a new process of national 
reconstruction. No longer looking to the nation, or even the 

9 MONTEFIORE, Hibbert Lectures, p. 319. 

t0 Ezek. 11: 14-20; 37: 21-28. 


Isa, §2:13—53:12. The interpretation of this passage, so generally considered 
by Christians as applicable to Jesus, in Jewish literature is social; the sufferer is not 
the Christ, but Israel, either a nation or the pious scribes (Bab. Siphré, 484, Bab. 
Berach., 5a and 576, Sota, 14a; Jer. Shekualim, 48c; Bereshith Rabba, 20, 1) in Israel. 
(Cf. Justin, Dial. Trypho., 122, 123; ORIGEN, Ag. Celsus, I, 55.) The reference of 
San., 986, according to Edersheim (Jesus the Messiah, Vol. I, p. 741), is to the Messiah 
as the “leprous one of the house of Rabbi.” But this is from the second or third cen- 
tury, and represents the opinion of only a school of rabbis. See DALMAN, Der 
leidende und der sterbende Messias, pp. 28 f. Cf. also BuDDE, “ The So-Called ‘ Ebed- 
Yahweh Songs’ and the Meaning of the Term ‘Servant of Yahweh’ in Isaiah, Chaps. 
XL-LV,” Amer. Journai of Theology, Vol. III, pp. 499 £.; MONTEFIORE, Hibbert 
Lectures, pp. 278 f.; CHEYNE, Prophecies of Isaiah, Vol. 1, Essays iii-v; WRIGHT, 
“ Pre-Christian Jewish Interpretation of Isa. lii-liv,” Z.xposttor, June, 1888 ; NEUBAUER- 
Driver, Catena of Jewish Interpretations of Isa. litt. There is at present a consider- 
able tendency toward an individualistic, or at least non-social, interpretation. The 
Servant is the typical good man whose sufferings are inexplicable from the point of 
view of nomism, unless they are vicarious. 
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remnant, as the unit, he attempted to bring all godly individuals 
into the godly remnant, and this, in turn, into a glorious nation 
under holy priests and a Davidic king. Thus the cycle of ideals 
was completed. Nothing remained except to bring these ideals 
of Ezekiel and the pious men of the ‘exile into an actual com- 
monwealth. And that it attempted this is, perhaps, the greatest 
significance of that event known as the return. 

When, through the favor of the Persian Cyrus, Judea again 
took something like its old place in the world, it was with the 
determination on the part of its reconstructors to found a theo- 
cratic state in which a completed Thorah was to regulate all 
matters of social life. But this was simply to embody the formu- — 
lation of prophetic ideals; and this is only to say that the return 
was an attempt to institutionalize prophetic messianism. Such 
an attempt was, in fact, all but inevitable. The prophets had 
expected that the divine deliverance would consist in the estab- 
lishment of a Hebrew nation as untranscendental as Assyria and 
Egypt, its confederates,” and through the agency of no more 
miraculous intervention than would be involved in any political 
readjustment like the triumph of Assyria or of Cyrus.™ 

The righteousness that was to characterize this new Israel 
was that elaborated in the later code, and obviously was thought 
of as involving all social relations. How else can one estimate 
the appearance of the Levitical code, the covenant not only to 
maintain the temple and its worship, but also to avoid mixed 
marriages, not to trade with “the people of the land’ on the 
sabbath or a holy day, to let the land lie fallow, to observe the 
sabbatical year, and not to exact payment of debts ?*5 

But we are not limited to such evidence of an attempt to 
institutionalize messianism. In the prophecies that may reason- 
ably be assigned to this period the significance of the new 
commonwealth is described in messianic colors. In no other 
prophets is the certainty of national deliverance and prosperity 
through Jehovah’s presence more emphasized. The one pre- 
requisite is the observance of the Thorah by the individual, 

Isa, 19: 19-25. Isa. 44:28; 45:1. 

3 Isa. 10: 5. Neh. 10: 29-31. 
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and the maintenance of the temple by the nation.% Then, 
too, appeared that hope which was to play so great a réle in 
early Christianity, that in those days, so soon to dawn, Jehovah 
would send his spirit upon a pious Israel to inspire new pro- 
phetic zeal and visions.’ "The coronation of Zerubbabel seemed 
to Haggai and Zechariah the fulfilment of the promise of a 
prince from the house of David,’* and thus one more feature 
in the messianic kingdom. The Judah of the return was to be 
the fulfilment of the prophets’ promises. A state was to be 
founded in which all social life was to be regulated by the 
divine Thorah. 


SECTION II. THE RISE OF APOCALYPTIC MESSIANISM. 


With the establishment of the ineffectual messianic common- 
wealth, the prophetic messianism passed over into the messian- 
ism of Judaism. The transition resulted, not in the destruction 
of the social content of the older hope, but in the development 
of a supplementary messianic conception. The first stages of 
this new evolution it is hard to trace. In part the new element 
was the outcome of scribism, and, unfortunately, scribism dur- 
ing the Persian and Macedonian period has left few impressions 
upon Jewish literature. If Jews hoped for divine deliverance 
between Malachi and Judas Maccabeus, they have left all but 
no record of their hopes. Yet the years were critical in the 
development of Judaism. It is from them that we may trace 
the development, not only of nomism, but of the second great 
element of pharisaism —apocalyptic messianism. 

As pharisaism on its legalistic side was the outgrowth of the 
codes, so on its idealistic side was it the outgrowth of prophet- 
ism. The forerunner of apocalyptic must be sought in what had 
been a regulative thought of prophetism, the Day of Jehovah — 
that time when the God of Israel would exercise his right and 
inflict terrible punishment upon all those who had not kept ,his 
law. What this day had been to Israel before Amos may be 
conjectured from the national belief in Jehovah as a God certain 

Hag. 1:13; 2:6-g; Zech. 2:1-5, 12,17; 8: 1-8, 12, 20-23; and especially 
Isa. 60 : 1-22. 

17 Joel 2: 28, 29. %® Hag. 2:23; Zech. 3:8, 12. 
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to defeat all rivals; it was to be a day of joy and peace for 
a conquering Hebrew nation.” With Amos and the great 
prophets who succeeded him the Day became one in which 
Israel was to be punished by Jehovah for its sins. Instead of 
glory there was to be frightful suffering. The luxury of the 
nation, springing as it did from economic oppression, had grown 
hateful to the prophet and his God,” and the degenerate people 
was to be destroyed as a vindication of Jehovah’s righteousness. 

Ever after Amos the Day had the same religious coloring. 
Yet it was no longer to be a punishment merely of a wicked 
Israel, but of a wicked world. Zephaniah saw an all but uni- 
versal judgment day, for Jews as well as heathen.” Ezekiel 
conceived of it as a day of battle in which Jehovah would con- 
quer all of Israel’s foes. Later prophets, like Malachi, foretold 
the fearful punishment to be then meted out upon all wicked, 
Jew and gentile alike. Whatever hope of deliverance the Day 
might contain was for the pious remnant. 

After the exile this thought of deliverance from their enemies 
naturally grew stronger among a people consciously striving to 
keep Jehovah’s law, and thus the Day became assimilated with 
the new messianic hope. All its terrors were believed to be 
reserved for the enemies of the new Judah.¥ Religious faith 
lost itself in visions, and revenge found earthly warfare insuffi- 
cient for its purposes. A new rhetoric was demanded, in 
which the extremes of pessimism as to the present and the 
wildest optimism for the future might be properly exhibited. 
And then arose the apocalypse. 

One cannot be far from the truth if he considers the apoca- 
lypse the exposition of the Day of Jehovah in a literary form 
resulting from the Hellenistic influences under which the Jews 

19 See the discussion by J. M. P. SMITH, “ The Day of Yahweh,” American Journal 
of Theology, July, 1901, pp. 505 f. 

2 Amos 2:6-8; 3:9-15; 5:10-13; 6:4-8. HARPER, “ The Prophecies of Amos 
Strophically Arranged,” BIBLICAL WORLD, 1898. Cf McCurpby, History, Prophecy 
and the Monuments, Vol. I, pp. 308 f. 

2t Zeph. 3:8, 14-20, however, argue the exception of Judah. If this is late, 1 : 2- 
18; 2:4-15, present the Day with sufficient distinctness. 


Ezek. 30:2 f.; 34:12; 39:8 f. 33 Cf. Joel 2: 18-27. 
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lived even from before the days of Alexander. This influence 
was both philosophical and esthetic. Of philosophy was born 
Wisdom, and of esthetics was born apocalyptic. Greek influ- 
ence always prompted a people to some form of zsthetic expres- 
sion, but the new art, in so far as it was not simply imitative, 
was determined by a people’s past. As the Greek turned to 
marble and bronze and canvas as the media in which to per- 
petuate his anthropomorphic symbols of truth and hopes, the 
Jew, fearing to make to himself any graven image, used lan- 
guage for his statues and his paintings. Utterly lacking in a 
knowledge of technique,* hardly venturing to look at a Greek 
god or goddess, deficient in the very elements of art, he painted 
his word-pictures as he had seen the uncouth monsters of Egypt 
and Assyria. His symbols became strange creatures with 
eagles’ wings and lions’ bodies, legs of brass, and feet of clay. 
Unity was as lackingin the composition of his pictures as in their 
units. Bulls and buffaloes and sheep and goats and birds and 
shepherds jostled each other in his visions, and the fixed order 
of nature was unhesitatingly reversed. Yet in all these inartistic, 
confused symbols stands the one great thought of the prophetic 
Day of Jehovah. God will judge mankind, will gloriously deliver 
a righteous Israel from oppression, will indescribably punish the 
wicked and the heathen, and will establish a regenerate Judah as 
the head of the entire world. 

It is not to our purpose to discuss how far these composite 
pictures of pessimism and extravagant hope were also influenced 
by the creation myths of Babylon. That there was such influ- 
ence is clear, not alone from the characters and scheme of each 
apocalypse,*> but from the fact of the appearance of this bastard 
prophetism among those who had been subjected to the influences 
of the exile. Yet the apocalypse really belongs to the Greek 
period of Jewish history. While visions were not unknown to 
genuine prophetism, it is not until the post-exilic second Zecha- 
riah*® that a true apocalypse is met in Hebrew literature. As 


24 Cf., for instance, the bas-relief decoration in the castle of Hyrcanus, east of 
Jordan, in ’Arak el-Amir (JOSEPHUS, Axz., xii, 4:11). 

25 See GUNKEL, Schopfung und Chaos, pp. 286-93, for summary. 

Zech., chaps. 9-14. 
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might have been expected, this first apocalypse deals, however 
interruptedly, with the Day of Jehovah, although “that day” 
is preferred to this precise term. There, as always, its chief 
content is that of punishment, but along with threats there are 
the promises of blessings. For Israel was to be repentant, and 
out from its sorrow was to come deliverance. But wild as are 
the figures with which these complementary thoughts are set 
forth, it would be untrue to the general spirit inspiring the early 
apocalyptic writing to think of its visions as in the strictest sense 
eschatological.” A complete eschatology was possible only when 
to other hopes there was joined some recognition of the resur- 
rection of the dead. Ina general sense, it is true, one might call 
these forecastings of the future eschatological, but only in the 
sense that the apocalypses looked across the culmination of one 
“age” into the events of another. Farther than this it is impos- 
sible to go. The synthesis of the nation’s and the individual’s 
future attempted by Ezekiel had been wholly within this mortal 
life. It would be impossible to deny that the Jews throughout 
this period, when the material of later messianism was develop- 
ing, had some belief in immortality, but there is no evidence that 
this hope had become in any way connected with messianism. 
Yet after the return such a union could not long be postponed. 
The influence of Ezekiel’s nationalism and of the later prophetic 
individualism was too strong. With Isa. 26: 1-19, that is, prob- 
ably in the fourth century B. C.,* immortality appears with dis- 
tinctness, but only as limited to pious Hebrews. By the time of 
Daniel” the belief in a resurrection has come to include others 
than Hebrews, and is joined with the messianic hope. Although 
this union concerns only the consummation of deliverance, like 


27 The limitation of the term “eschatological in the strict sense” to forecasts of 
the future involving a resurrection of the dead may appear somewhat arbitrary, but 
seems necessary for clear thinking. Some word like “neo-eschatological” might 
possibly be used to distinguish between the eschatology of prophetism and that of 
pharisaism. 

2% CHEYNE, /ntroduction to Isaiah, pp. 145 f., and art. “Isaiah” in Encyclopedia 
Biblica; DRIVER, /ntroduction (6th ed.), favors a date early in the fifth century B.C. 

12:1 f. On this matter in general see CHARLES, Eschatology, and his 
articles in the Encyclopedia Biblica and HASTINGS’s Dictionary of the Bible. Unfor- 
tunately, he has not fully treated this particular phase of the subject. 
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so much else in Daniel, it was the beginning of that which was 
to prove so potent a supplement of the social messianism of the 
prophets, the new eschatology of later apocalyptic. 

The line of development of messianism for a considerable 
period, however, does not seem to have followed this innova- 
tion of Daniel, fruitful as it was later to become, but kept true 
to its uneschatological and mundane limitations. The passage 
from glowing visions of a triumphant, re-established Israel to a 
belief in the literal character of the apocalyptic drapery is long, 
if easy, and one must look beyond Daniel to find it accom- 
plished. For the early apocalyptic movement extraordinary 
word-paintings were intended to portray actual political and 
social regeneration. The Day of Jehovah itself involved the 
re-establishment of Jerusalem and certain institutions modeled 
on the strong lines of the older prophetism.2 Apocalyptic 
itself, in its first portrayal of the emergence of an exulting 
nation from bitterest anguish, had a social content. Its figures 
were truly figurative. The new Judah was not to be in the sky 
or composed of imaginary beings, but was to be geographical 
and political. 

The same perception of a concrete and, so to speak, histori- 
cal character of the messianic community is to be seen clearly 
in the great parent of all later apocalyptic, Daniel. How 
thoroughly true to its historical spirit is this writing through- 
out its elaborate imagery and symbolism, has been apparent to 
all interpreters. The various beasts represent, not world-epochs, 
but kingdoms which had been all too real in the affairs of the 
Jews, while the human being pictured the coming and triumph 
of a no less real kingdom of the saints. From the point of view 
of this prophecy, in fact, the early Maccabean uprising must 
have appeared a part of the divine deliverance promised the 
oppressed Pious. Yet in the same proportion as it is thus judged 

3° Cf. Zech. 12: 5-9, and also the extraordinary readjustment of the topography 
of Judea in Zech., chap. 14. 

3* Zech. 9: 9, 10. 


3?Dan. 7:13. It is impossible to see in WIN 35 any other meaning. The 
contrast is clearly between beast-like and human symbols. 
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messianic must it also be declared social and political. The 
bands of fanatics which ranged through the little state, ‘‘smiting 
sinners in their anger and lawless men in their wrath,” pulling 
down heathen altars, circumcising neglected children, guaran- 
teeing, as far as with them lay, safety in the observance of 
the Thorah and the developing oral law,33 certainly regarded 
themselves as appointed by Jehovah, both for deliverance and 
for the reconstruction of the state.3+ Nor did success, as so 
often, prove fatal to the belief of the scribes and their followers 
that God’s kingdom was soon to appear. It is impossible to 
see in the divinely promised king of the Sibylline Oracles any 
other than one of the Asmonean house, Simon or possibly John 
Hyrcanus. Under him all war was to cease, and God would 
send the customary blessings and punishments of apocalypses. 
Even in Hellenistic Judaism the Day of Jehovah still fills 
the future, and the blessings of the new reign were to be 
made possible only by bloody wars and convulsions in nature. 
But the outcome of all struggle was to be a peaceful state, 
bountifully supported by a miraculously fruitful earth. The 
nations would come under the law of Jehovah, and all the world 
become an empire with Jerusalem as its capital. In the other 
literature of the time may be traced similar expectations. Even 
Wisdom, with all its disillusions, could not quite disbelieve in a 
judgment of the heathen, a deliverance of God’s people, and an 
everlasting Jewish empire under a Davidic dynasty.37 The writer 
of the book of Tobit even ventures the hope that when the new 
Jewish empire is established all the heathen will be converted 
to God. In other words, except in Dan. 12:1 f., messianism, 
in the Asmonean time, though expressed in terms of apocalyptic, 
had not become transcendental, but possessed still the social 
content of prophetism itself. 
331 Macc. 2: 42-70. 341 Macc. 5: 55-62. 38III, 652-794. 
36 Stbylline Oracles, III, 652-794. 


37Ecclus. 32:18, 19; 33:1f.; 37:25; 47:11; 50:24; with the first of these 
references cf. Judith 16:17. 

3% Tob. 13:11; 14:6, 7. How far this hope ran through the Dispersion can 
hardly be said because of lack of data. But cf BERTHOLET, Die Stellung der 
Israeliten und der Juden 2u den Fremden, pp. 257-302, 337; and FRIEDLANDER, Das 
Judenthum in der vorchristlichen griechischen Welt. 
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But evidently the new Judaism that rose when once the party 
of the Pharisees had differentiated itself from the Pious and the 
Sadducees, found: ready to its hand all the elements of its late 
messianism. There were (1) the ineradicable belief that Jehovah 
would re-establish his people in indescribable glory, and (2) 
under a “legitimate” monarch, a son of David; (3) the equally 
fixed belief that He would judge the world and punish with inde- 
scribable sufferings the enemies of his chosen nation and, though 
this is less clear, the wicked generally, whether gentiles or 
Jews; (4) the belief in a resurrection of the dead indistinctly 
associated with the establishment of a regenerate Israel; (5) a 
literary form—apocalyptic—whose pictures were so vivid as 
readily to be mistaken for facts instead of symbols. During the 
period in which Christianity arose, 7. ¢., that of Roman suzer- 
ainty, these elements, each the outcome of prophetism, were 
combined into a completed messianism. 

This development followed two lines; they were, first, the 
revolutionary messianism of the masses; second, the eschato- 
logical messianism of the literary classes, notably the Pharisees. 
Both were implicit in the messianism of the Maccabean age, but 
the former, following more closely the spirit of earlier prophet- 
ism, constituted a genuinely religio-social movement; while the 
latter, that of the Pharisees, following rather the later apocalyp- 
tic tendency, was scholastically religious, quite without social 


content. 
[ Zo be continued.| 
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THE GREAT DAY OF PENTECOST. 


By CLYDE W. VoTaw, 
The University of Chicago. 


Curist’s work on earth was intensive, not extensive. He 
took complete possession of a few lives, but did not win the 
multitude. The perversity, bigotry, and shallowness of the Jews 
defeated every effort for the nation asa whole. Their violent 
hatred cut short his public ministry. At his death his followers 
were not many hundred in number (Acts 1:15; 1 Cor. 15:6). 
This was the initial state, the implantation of Christianity; and 
this small company of disciples constituted the germ of the 
Christian church. 

The second stage was introduced by the exaltation of their 
divine Master who, made perfect through suffering, and seated 
at the right hand of God, became head over all things to the 
church (Eph. 1: 20-23). Now came the extensive work. The 
gospel had been planted deep; it was from this time to be spread 
abroad. To this end Christ had promised his disciples a special 
endowment of the Spirit, and for this they were waiting prayer- 
fully in Jerusalem when the great day of Pentecost came. . 

Fifty days after the crucifixion of Christ, and ten days after 
his ascension, fell this promised Jewish festival. It was origi- 
nally a harvest celebration, but had come later to be regarded 
as an anniversary of the Sinai law-giving. This feast of Pente- 
cost, coming at a more favorable time of year than the Passover, 
attracted crowds of pilgrims to Jerusalem, especially Jews and 
proselytes from foreign countries. This was the occasion provi- 
dentially chosen for the fulfilment of Jesus’ promise. The holy 
city was filled with earnest, devout, and large-minded worshipers 
of God from many lands, the disciples were expectantly awaiting 
the outpouring of the Spirit, and the wide world was hungry for 
the gospel of righteousness, mercy, and peace. 
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Early iri the morning of this great day the Christian brethren 
were assembled in the upper room of the house where for ten 
days past they had constantly met for worship and companion- 
ship. Nothing foretokened that this was to be the day when the 
special effusion of the Spirit should come, though the fitness of 
the occasion and the expectation that the promise would be 
soon fulfilled may have quickened the hope of the company. 
Then suddenly came the Spirit visitation, attested to the senses 
by a loud roaring as if a mighty wind blew through the house, 
and symbolic light marked the disciples severally. The noise 
seems also to have served as a providential summons, for the 
devout residents and pilgrims in Jerusalem assembled hurriedly 
at the house of the Christians. Here they looked and listened 
with amazement at the manner and utterances of the inspired 
company. With ecstatic, incoherent outbursts of feeling and 
expression they were manifesting their joy in their fuller pos- 
session of the Spirit.t The hearers were perplexed and sought 
anxiously the meaning of these peculiar phenomena. An expla- 
nation was necessary. 

The time for witness-bearing had come. Standing as vheir 
representatives in the midst of the Christian company, the 
twelve apostles, through their spokesman, Peter, addressed the 
interested throng about them. We can scarcely suppose that 
we have all that was spoken by Peter on this occasion, nor that 
what we have is given in his exact words, but it is reasonable to 
hold that the substance and the spirit of what he said have been 
preserved to us. He was dealing with Jews, either by birth or 
by adoption, and he had but one point to make—that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah who fulfilled their Old Testament 
prophecies and expectations. First, then, he showed them the 


It is probable that one of the sources from which Luke made up his account of 
this incident regarded the tongue-speaking as an actual address in foreign languages. 
In that case one would judge that a slight misunderstanding of what actually took 
place had crept in in the course of transmission. For tongue-speaking, so called, was a 
common feature of the first Christian years (Acts 10:46; 19:6; 1 Cor. 12-14), and 
was always emotional and unintelligible. Nor was a gift of foreign languages at all 
necessary, as apostles and hearers all knew either Aramaic or Greek, or both. See 
particularly ScHAFF, History of the Christian Church, Vol. 1, pp. 234-43; CLEMEN, 
Expository Times, Vol. X (1899), pp. 344-52. 
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real nature of the startling occurrence which they were witness- 
ing. It was nothing less than the realization of Joel’s remarkable 
prophecy (Joel 2: 28-32), that at the coming of the Messiah’s 
kingdom God would pour out his Spirit so abundantly upon men 
that not only priest and prophet, but every willing person, old 
or young, would speak his truth and praise. But to the Jewish 
mind it was inconceivable that their Messiah should pass through 
humiliation, suffering, and outward defeat. Peter must there- 
fore show how Jesus, meeting with this experience, could still 
be the Messiah. He called upon them to acknowledge the 
approved life of Jesus, and the testimony to his divine mission, 
which arose from his miraculous works. His betrayal and 
crucifixion, which might at first seem a stumbling-block in the 
way of accepting him as Messiah, were actually foreordained by 
God, and in them God’s purpose was fulfilled, not thwarted. 
The Messiah by God’s appointment was to be made perfect 
through suffering, and through a complete sacrifice of himself 
was to exhibit God’s love, fatherhood, and salvation to men. 
His enemies accomplished his death, but the omnipotent Hand 
raised him to higher life, greater glory, and wider power. The 
incarnate God, giver of life, could not be subject to death. This 
truth, he argued, had already appeared in the psalm prophecy (Ps. 
16:8-11), for the exemption from death there set forth was 
clearly not David’s possession, and was therefore to be true of 
the Messiah. And that Jesus fulfilled this prophecy by actual 
resurrection Peter and all the Christians could testify, for had 
they not within the days just passed repeatedly seen him and 
communed with him? And by his ascension he had been 
exalted to the right hand of God, thence to conduct the future of 
his kingdom. Already a prophetic passage (Ps. 110:1) had 
foreshadowed this. And now this signal visitation of the Spirit 
gave additional evidence that Jesus lived and cared for his 
disciples. He was indeed Messiah and Lord of all. 

The effect of this pointed presentation of the facts and 
explanation of what was just taking place was immediate and 
general. Convinced that Peter’s view was the true one, many 
were ready to act in accordance with it. Peter told them what 
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to do—told them what Jesus himself had directed (Luke 24: 47; 
Matt. 28:19). A great number—the Acts account says about 
three thousand—accepted Jesus as their Messiah and Master, 
and became associated with the original body of Christians. 
Many of these new disciples were presumably from the com- 
mon peopie of Judea and Galilee, who had sometimes followed 
Jesus and were much attracted by him, but who had had wrong 
messianic conceptions, and on that account had not accepted 
him. Now, in the light of his resurrection and this Pentecostal 
manifestation, they were fully persuaded to believe in him. 
Probably also many of the pilgrims who had come up to the 
feast became, for the first time, acquainted with Jesus, and were 
glad to become his disciples. These would carry back to their 
homes in foreign lands an account of the life and teaching of 
Christ, from which there would, and doubtless did, grow up 
groups of Christians in far distant places. 

These new members of the Christian community submitted 
at once to the instruction of the apostles, who taught them the. 
facts of Christ’s life, the gospel principles and teachings, the 
relation of Christianity to Judaism, the understanding of messianic 
prophecy, and such other things as were needful to fit them for 
service in the world-wide spread of Christianity. This day of 
Pentecost, therefore, while it was not properly the “birthday of 
the church,” as it has frequently been called, since that church 
existed previously in the company of Christ’s disciples, was 
nevertheless an occasion of great significance. It witnessed the 
special divine preparation of the Christians for the extension of 
the gospel, and the first numerical greatness of the body of 
disciples. It was the historical point at which the expansive 
power of Christianity signally asserted itself; and so it is rightly 
viewed as one of the supreme moments in the progress and 
experience of Christianity. 
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NATURAL LINE OF ADVANCE IN SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSONS. 


By REv. E. BLAKESLEE, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE great body of the Sunday schools at the present time 
are on a uniform lesson basis, or one in which all classes, from 
the youngest to the oldest, study the same short portion of 
Scripture. This method of study was a vast improvement on 
the former indiscriminate study of all kinds of lessons. It gave 
great satisfaction for many years, but its limitations are now 
so keenly felt, and the present dissatisfaction with it is so deep 
and widespread, that the demand for something better cannot 
be long resisted. There was never before so much inquiry — 
regarding better methods of study, nor so much determination. 
to secure them. The main question is: What is the best possible 
method of Sunday-school Bible study, and how is it to be 
obtained ? 

All advanced thinkers on this subject are agreed that the 
ideal Sunday school is one which has a regularly graded course 
of study, with separate lessons for each year, so that a scholar 
beginning at any point in it can move steadily forward in his 
biblical and religious education as long as he remains in the 
school. The educational arguments in favor of such a system 
are overwhelming. To most of the enthusiasts whose eyes are 
opened to its advantages there seems to be no reason why it 
should not be introduced at once. The difficulty is that the 
change from the uniform to the class-graded basis involves such 
a complete revolution of ideas concerning the purpose of the 
Sunday school, and such radical changes in Sunday-school 
organization and methods of instruction, that but few schools 
are ready for it. 

~We must remember that the Sunday-school world includes a 
very large number of people and a great variety of interests ; 
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that in this, as in other reforms, large bodies move slowly, and 
cannot be transferred at will from one position to another far in 
advance, but that they must move, if at all, one step at a time, 
and along the line of least resistance. Sudden and revolution- 
ary changes in the Sunday-school world are impossible. If we 
wish, not merely to secure the transfer of an occasional school 
from the uniform to a class-graded basis, but to provide for an 
advance of the whole Sunday-school army in that direction, we 
must utilize the forces already existing and start from the 
ground now occupied. It becomes us therefore to note care- 
fully the principal elements of strength in the present system, 
to see how far any of these can be used, temporarily at least, in 
connection with the advance desired, and to introduce new ele- 
ments into that advance only so fast as they can be received 
and assimilated by the great body of the schools. 

The chief pillar of strength in the International system is its 


“unity of impression on those using it. That there is great value 


as well as convenience in this is beyond dispute, since otherwise 
it could never have become the basis of a world-wide system of 
study. Whether it is as valuable as that better training of the 
individual which results from a class-graded system is wholly 
another question; but the idea that this unity of impression is 
the thing of principal value in Sunday-school instruction has 
been so fostered by the uniform lessons, and has taken such 
deep hold on the schools, that it will be many years before any 
large number of them will be ready to give it up in favor of the 
better instruction of the individual. This, then, is the special 
element in the present system which we must conserve as far 
as possible, and use within reasonable limits, in making any 
advance which shall command thé attention of the great body 
of the schools. On the other hand, as above stated, the goal of 
Sunday-school advance should be the class-graded system. The 
pressing question, therefore, is how to preserve unity of impres- 
sion as long as it shall be needed, and at the same time to intro- 
duce a process of differentiation between the lessons used in 
different parts of the school which shall prepare the way for 
the class-graded system and move steadily toward it. 
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The gap between uniform lessons and class-graded lessons 
is so great that it must be filled temporarily, and probably for 
many years, by department-graded lessons, that is, lessons in 
which each of the three great departments of the school— 
primary, main school, and Bible classes—has lessons especially 
adapted to it. These in their natural subdivisions furnish an 
easy line of advance, beginning with lessons least removed from 
uniformity, and proceeding, as rapidly as the need of further 
advance is felt, to lessons farther and farther removed from it, 
until at last class-graded lessons are reached. There are 
three well-defined steps of progress in this department-graded 
advance, each of which must be taken in order to secure the 
best results. These may be called department-graded A, B, 
and C; or section-graded, book-graded, and miscellaneous- 
graded. I will speak of each in turn. 

1. Class A, or section-graded lessons.—The important relation 
of this kind of lessons to the great forward movement in Sun- 
day schools requires a somewhat full description of them. We 
must remember that, in order to carry many schools with it, any 
system of study which moves progressively away from the uni- 
form lesson must move slowly and along the line of least resist- 
ance. This is the secret of the success of the Bible Study 
Union lessons. From the first they were planned in such a way 
that they could be used successfully, when desired, on a class- 
graded basis. They are now so used in many schools. But 
had they at first, or at any time since, been placed exclusively 
on the class-graded basis, they would never have had a cor- 
poral’s guard of followers. The schools ready to adopt that 
idea are not numerous enough to support any system of lessons, 
nor will they be for a long time to come. Many, however, are 
ready for an advance step which shall combine unity of impres- 
sion for the school with a steadily progressive course of study 
for the individual. Schools can use such a system without any 
serious disturbance of their old habits of thought, and yet with 
a delightful sense of progress in Bible study to which they were 
previously strangers. 

This is accomplished as follows: The International uniform 
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lesson consists of ten or a dozen verses selected mainly for 
their homiletic value, with such study of connected passages as 
the lesson writer or teacher sees fit to make. The Bible Study 
Union, on the contrary, bases each lesson on an entire Scripture 
section, comprising all that the Bible has to say on that particu- 
lar subject, or perhaps groups of more or less closely connected 
subjects. The difference is very great between studying a short 
passage as the lesson, with some desultory reference to connect- 
ing material, and studying the whole section as the lesson ; and 
yet it is the shortest and most natural step away from the uni- 
form lesson to something better. 

It provides, to begin with, for a division of the material 
according to the needs of the different departments, which, 
through scantiness of material, is not possible with the Interna- 
tional lesson. Thus each section is likely to have in it some 
story or great truth adapted to children. This is taken as the 
lesson for the primary grades, and is studied for its own sake, 
as an individual story or truth, rather than with reference to its 
connection with other parts of Scripture. This is in accordance 
with the educational principle that children care very little for 
connected biography or history, and very much for independent 
stories and truths. 

But when we come tothe classes in the main school, the case 
is wholly different. The time has now arrived in the mental 
development of the pupil when he should study connected biog- 
raphy or history; hence the entire section is made the lesson for 
the main school, and is studied more or less completely accord- 
ing to the grade. This method of presentation is so different in 
purpose and manner from that of the International uniform lesson 
as to awaken new interest, and to promote enthusiasm where 
there was none before; yet it is not so different as to repel by 
its strangeness or to discourage by its difficulty. 

In the Bible-class lessons another idea becomes prominent. 
It is assumed that the pupils are now mature enough for a 
broader outlook on the spiritual contents of the section than is 
possible in earlier years. Attention is therefore concentrated 
upon the practical and doctrinal teachings of the lessons which 
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are presented in the form of topics for discussion, with such 
questions and notes as are necessary to open debate and guide 
thought. 

We have thus one Scripture section covering an entire sub- 
ject, or group of connected subjects, studied with a different 
lesson and for a different purpose in each of the three chief 
departments of the Sunday school. This, through the general 
unity of impression which results from the study of one Scripture 
section, preserves the most valuable characteristic of the uniform 
lesson; and at the same time, through the different courses and 
grades in the several departments, adds a real gradation of 
material and methods, thus uniting the best features of both 
uniform and graded systems. This makes the step of progress 
from the old to the new so easy that any school can take it with 
perfect success. 

2. Class B, or book-graded lessons.—-The next step of progress 
is to a system in which the lessons for all departments are taken 
from the same general portion of Scripture, though not neces- 
sarily from the same section. This may be called department- 
graded B, or book-graded, from the fact that the lessons for all 
departments are from the same book or books. This differs 
more widely from the A class than that does from the uniform 
lesson, since the lessons in the different departments have no 
relation to one another excepting that which comes from their 
being from the same books of Scripture, as, for instance, the 
gospels, and from their naturally following the same chronology. 

This system is decidedly better educationally than that in 
which the lessons for all departments are taken from the same 
section, because some sections, which are indispensable to a 
complete biography or history, contain nothing of special value 
to children, while other sections have in them two or three stories, 
each of which would furnish an excellent lesson for children, yet 
on which older people ought not to be required to linger. But, 
as a matter of fact, schools generally do not appreciate this until 
they have had practical experience of it. Some series of the 
Bible Study Union system belong to the A class and some to 
the B « «ss, and although the educational argument in favor of 
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the B class is vastly stronger than that for the A class, yet the 
A class has been decidedly the most popular with the Sunday 
schools. What I say on this subject, therefore, is not merely a 
matter of opinion, but of experience. The attempt to carry 
schools over from the uniform basis to the book-graded class 
will not ordinarily be a success until they have first learned the 
limitations of the section-graded class by using it. People have 
become so accustomed to getting something that could somehow 
be used in all departments of the Sunday school from the ten or 
twelve verses of the International lesson that they cannot believe 
but that there is something perfectly suited to all departments 
in any Scripture section of a chapter or two, until they have 
found out the contrary by the study of lessons arranged on that 
basis. 

My opinion is that, if the great body of the Sunday schools 
could be—as I believe that with sufficient co-operation among 
those most interested they easily might be —transferred from the 
uniform lesson to the A class, as above described, within the next 
five years, they would not as a body become ready for a further 
advance to the B class for fifteen or twenty years at least. At all 
events, it would not be until the better adaptation to the needs of 
each department found in the A class, as compared with the uni- 
form lesson, would presently educate them up to the need of the 
still better adaptation found in the B class. I am trying to look 
at things as they are, and not as I wish they might be. In the 
great Sunday-school world there are too many persons to be 
considered, and too many interests are involved, to secure rapid 
movement in any direction. Stagnation is the thing most to be 
feared; slow progress is the most that can be hoped for. If the 
schools ever advance to the B class, it will be a long time before 
they will, as a whole, make any further advance. For the 
material from any given book or set of books is so ample that 
suitable topics for children, young people, and adults could easily 
be found in it; and it would be only after much experience with 
this kind of lessons that the schools generally would become in 
turn wearied of its limitations, and be ready for the next step. 

3. Class C, or miscellaneous-graded lessons.—We now come to 
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the highest form of department-graded lessons, which I have 
called department-graded C, or miscellaneous-graded, from the 
fact that the lessons from the different departments are from a 
great variety of sources. They consist of one set of lessons for 
the primary department, another for the main school, and another 
for Bible classes, no one of the three having any connection 
with the other two, except that they relate more or less directly 
to the religious education of the pupil. The object here is to 
secure for each department the lessons best adapted to it, with- 
out regard to the lessons in the other departments. Up to this 
point in the advance we have maintained a considerable degree 
of that unity of impression which is the main feature of the uni- 
form lesson. In the section-graded class this unity is fully equal 
to that in the International system, perhaps even better, since it 
is based on a complete Scripture section instead of on a discon- 
nected fragment of it. Inthe book-graded class this unity exists 
within certain limits, since the lessons for all departments are 
from the same general portion of Scripture, as, for instance, the 
gospels; but it is much less marked than in the A class, because 
the lessons in the different departments are often from different 
Scripture sections. But in the miscellaneous-graded class we 
part company with all unity of impression in the school at large, 
and in place of it substitute the better instruction of each depart- 
ment. For this class of lessons permits the different depart- 
ments to have lessons on the widest possible range of subjects, 
whether from the Bible, from nature, from church history and 
biography, or concerning ethics, doctrines, missions, or anything 
else relating to the religious education of the pupils. 

The mere statement of the ends sought and the means used 
in this method of study shows not only how far removed it is 
from the simple uniform lesson now in general use, but also how 
long a step it is in advance of the Bclass. Each successive step 
in this line of progress is, indeed, longer than the preceding one, 
but not difficult to take in its proper order. There is no doubt 
but that this is educationally the best kind of department-graded 
lessons, since the gradations for each department are unhampered 
by the requirements of any other department, and are made solely 
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with reference to the highest interests of the department for 
which they are designed. Whether the lessons for each depart- 
ment are selected annually, soas to be treated in the current 
religious papers, as the uniform lessons are now, and as all depart- 
ment-graded lessons easily could be, or whether they are selected 
in one or more of the departments for permanent use, as has 
been proposed by some, they afford a freedom of treatment and 
selection vastly better than either of the methods described as 
A and B. 

The idea of such lessons is, indeed, so attractive that many 
are urging its immediate adoption. The trouble is that the step 
from the uniform lessons to lessons of this kind is so long that 
but few schools can be induced to take it. There is great danger 
in offering such courses at the present time, lest their failure 
through being too great an advance shall react to hinder any 
advance whatever for years to come, and to leave the schools in 
a worse condition than before this particular advance was 
attempted. Large bodies move slowly and cannot jump creeks. 
They must have roads and bridges. They cannot afford to aban- 
don present good till something better takes its place. 

However much we might wish that there were a shorter way 
for securing the desired result, it seems clear that, while a few 
schools can move more rapidly, the only line of advance along 
which the great body of the Sunday schools can march to the 
music of graded lessons will be substantially that above marked 
out, namely: A movement first to a graded system in which the 
lessons for all departments shall be from the same Scripture sec- 
tion. his preserves unity of impression throughout the school, 
and adds a gradation of material which, though not the best 
possible, is yet a great advance on simple uniformity. The sec- 
ond step will be to graded lessons in which the lessons for all 
departments are from the same books of Scripture, but not 
necessarily from the same Scripture section. This secures unity 
of impression in each department, and to some extent in the 
whole school, and gives a better gradation of material than is 
possible in the section-graded class. The third step is an 
advance to a system in which each department. of the Sunday 
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school shall have lessons specially selected for it without regard 
to what is studied in the other departments. This does away 
entirely with unity of impression in the school as a whole, but 
retains it within each department and secures a better gradation 
of material than is possible in either of the other department- 
graded systems. The fourth and last step, in the remote future, 
is one in which, perhaps through the natural subdivision of mis- 
cellaneous-graded lessons within the several departments, and 
perhaps through the gradual introduction of special lessons 
designed for pupils of certain ages until all ages are covered, 
there shall be a system of lessons in which each class or year 
shall have a lesson specially adapted to it, without regard to 
what other classes are studying, excepting as each year’s study 
is a link in a perfect chain. Here unity of impression wholly 
disappears, and in its place has come the best possible instruc- 
tion for the individual class or scholar. Beyond this nothing 
remains except to perfect the courses offered and to improve 
each year’s lessons to the utmost. This, it will be seen, provides 
for a steadily progressive movement away from the uniform les- 
son toward the class-graded lesson, each step of which follows 
the preceding one so naturally as to be taken easily in its 
proper order. 

It is understood, of course, that in order to meet the needs 
of the schools in any part of this advance movement the lessons 
must be educationally sound; they must be interesting and 
instructive; they must be spiritually helpful, and must be 
adapted for use by ordinary teachers in ordinary Sunday schools. 
They must, in short, use the Sunday school as it now exists, with 
all its drawbacks and limitations, in such a way as to give young 
people a real familiarity with the Bible as a whole, and a good 
knowledge of all its principal contents. They must also be so 
well arranged, so comprehensive, so systematic, so progressive, 
that the very use of them fora term of years will solve the 
teacher problem by training up a generation of teachers who, 
through studying the Bible by correct methods, have not only 
become well acquainted with it, but have learned how to teach 
it. These phases of the subject, as well as the vast changes in 
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Sunday-school ideas, organization, and management that must 
gradually take place in the progress of such a movement, are 
worthy of long and careful consideration. We can, however, 
but mention them here. 

There is, however, one further thought which must not be 
omitted. No general change from any one system of study to 
any other can be made at once. It must come gradually and 
can come in but one way. The new lessons must be placed 
beside the old ones and the schools left to choose between 
them. No matter how much better the new may be, the great 
majority of the schools will at first cling to the old. But if the 
two are given an equal chance, and the advantages of the new are 
persistently set forth in print and in speech, and if those who 
try the new find them better and recommend them to their 
friends and neighbors, the new will gradually supplant the old, 
and a revolution will be effected, which, though it be but the 
taking of a single one of the four great steps of progress above 
outlined, will be of surpassing importance to the Sunday schools 
of the country. 

This is the work in which the Bible Study Union is engaged. 
Its lessons are now mainly of the A class, some are of the B 
class, and all are used more or less in class-graded schools. But 
this arrangement is not final. The lessons will be advanced into 
the B and C classes, and adapted better and better for class- 
graded work as rapidly as the schools are ready for the change. 
In carrying out this plan the Union invites the co-operation of 
all who are interested in improved methods of Sunday-school 
Bible study. It feels sure that by joining hands much more can 
be accomplished than by pulling apart; that along the way thus 
pointed out the transfer of the great body of the Sunday schools 
from a uniform to a section-graded basis can be easily effected 
within a few years; and that this movement, once begun, can, 
with reasonable foresight and unity of effort, be steadily though 
slowly carried forward from point to point, to the mutual advan- 
tage of all concerned and to a perfect mastery of Sunday-school 

Bible study in the future. ; 
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The following diagram illustrates the stages of advance as 
already described : 


THE NATURAL LINE OF ADVANCE FROM UNIFORM LESSONS TO CLASS- 
GRADED LESSONS, 


1. UNIFORM Lessons. Lessons the same for all departments. The 
International system. 

2. SECTION-GRADED, OR DEPARTMENT-GRADED A. A different lesson 
for each department, but all lessons based on the same Scripture section. 
Several of the Bible Study Union series are of this class. 

3. BOOK-GRADED, OR DEPARTMENT-GRADED B. Lessons for all 
departments from the same books of Scripture, but not from the same 
section. Some of the Bible Study Union lessons are of this class. 

4. MISCELLANEOUS-GRADED, OR DEPARTMENT-GRADED C. Separate 
lessons for each department without regard to what is studied in other 
departments. 

5. CLAss-GRADED— THE IDEAL SysTEM. A regular course of study. 
Different lessons for each year, all used simultaneously. Selections from the 
Bible Study Union lessons are used in this class, 
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FOUR COURSES OF STUDY IN THE BOOK OF ACTS. 


It is not often that the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERA- 
TURE can offer any special help to those who are studying the Inter- 
national Sunday-school lessons, since the subject-matter of the 
InstITUTE’s four-years’ course is fixed, while that of the Sunday-school 
lessons under the International system frequently changes. Beginning 
with January 1, however, there is an opportunity to make a happy 
combination. ‘The International lessons take up the book of Acts at 
that time, and the INsTITUTE provides well-planned work covering the 
same material in courses varying in degrees of difficulty, from the 
simple outline course for general adult classes to the most technical 
work in the original Greek. The following is a statement of these 
opportunities in detail, beginning with the most elementary : 

I. An outline course for adult classes or for teachers. 

This course covers in outline the Acts, the epistles, and Revelation, 
in their historical connection. The work for each day is definitely 
assigned. The Bible only is used. The work is not done for the stu- 
dent, but he is so directed in it that the results of his own work may 
be relied upon. 

The Monthly Bulletin for Study, by means of which the work is 
conducted, is sent to each student on the first of every month. 
Besides the directions for study, the bulletin contains full analytical 
outlines of the Acts and each of the epistles; a series of review ques- 
tions is also furnished, and a special letter from the principal of the 
INSTITUTE giving some practical thoughts of interest to Bible students. 

A certificate is awarded for the return of the nine duplicate ques- 
tion sheets which are provided to those who wish to study with a 
certificate in view. The questions need not be answered from memory, 
but are intended simply to summarize the work of the student. 

If a club is formed for the study of the course, special suggested 
programs for club meetings are provided. The principal sends to all 
leaders of clubs a monthly letter giving further suggestions. 

The enrolment fee for this work is 50 cents for the course. The 
time required for the work is from fifteen to twenty minutes daily. 
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This is an admirable course to be used in connection with family 
worship. Supplementary reading. is recommended for those who 
desire it. This is the department in which last year ten thousand stu- 
dents were enrolled. 

II. A reading course for ministers, teachers, and others desiring more 
technical work. 

This course requires the reading of nine standard volumes of his- 
tory and biography covering the period of the apostolic church. For 
each book a special review has been prepared by some member of the 
CounciL OF SEVENTY. The list of books, the reviews, and the BIBLI- 
cAL WorRLD for one year are furnished for the fee of $2, which is the 
regular subscription price to the BrsLicaL Wor tp when taken inde- 
pendently. Special arrangements for loaning books on favorable 
terms are also made. 

III. A correspondence course on the Acts. 

This course will give a thorough grasp of the individual facts which 
make up the history, the accurate and complete understanding of these 
facts, their relations to each other in a comprehensive view of the his- 
tory, and the vital lessons of belief and practice which the history con- 
tains for the individual Christian and for the organized Christian 
church today. The chief topics for investigation in this study will be: 
(1) The organization of the church, its source, development, officers, 
members, method of government, rites, services, etc. (2) The environ- 
ment of the church, its relation to the ecclesiastical and civil powers, 
and to the common people. (3) The development of the church as it 
adapted itself to the new conditions of time, locality, and nationality, 
as well as to the circumstances of its own growth. (4) The belief and 
teaching of the church concerning the way of salvation, the resurrec- 
tion, the person of Christ, the relation of Christianity to Judaism, the 
relation of Christianity to paganism, etc. (5) The practice of the 
church concerning the daily lives of the Christians as regarded their 
duties toward God, toward the world, toward each other, and of 
each toward himself. (6) God’s providence sustaining and directing 
the church. (7) The records which have preserved to us a history of 
this primitive period of Christian church history. 

The work will be conducted by means of regular fortnightly written 
recitations. These will receive the attention of a skilled instructor who 
will return the lessons with corrections and criticisms. Each student 
will receive the same individual attention as a student in school or col- 
lege. An effort will also be made to adjust the work of the teacher so 
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that he may keep well ahead of his class. This can be done if enrol- 
ment is made sufficiently early. The course is equally valuable for 
the general Bible student who wishes a thorough practical study. Zhe 
tuition fee for this course is $5. The books required will be: study 
leaflets, $0.40; Cambridge Bible Commentary on Acts, $1.10 (The Mac- 
millan Co., New York); and either Bartlet’s Apostolic Age, $2 (Scrib- 
ner’s, New York) or McGiffert’s Apostolic Age, $2.50 (Scribner’s, New 
York).* 

IV. A correspondence course on the Acts in Greek. 

This course will be a linguistic, exegetical, and historical study of 
the entire book of Acts. It will give a thorough study of the syntax 
of New Testament Greek as regards the verb. The books required 
will be Burton’s Mew Testament Moods and Tenses, $1.50 ; Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament, with Lexicon, $1.90; and a first-class com- 
mentary on the book of Acts (such as Knowling in the Expositor’s 
Greek Testament, Plummer in the Cambridge Bible, Hackett, Gloag, 
Meyer, or Wendt). The tuition for this course will be $8. The work 
will be conducted by means of fortnightly written recitations under 
a specialist in New Testament Greek. A reading knowledge of Greek 
will be required. 


Here, it will be observed, is an opportunity from the point of view 
of the pastor to devote some time to scholarly work for himself ; or to 
read carefully chosen books, and, perhaps, to prepare to preach a series 
of sermons along the line of the Sunday-school lessons ; or to conduct 
a successful teachers’ meeting ; or to do some systematic work with a 
class in the Sunday school ; or to organize, from members of his church 
who do not attend Sunday school, a class for systematic study; or to 
urge upon the families of his church the use of the daily outline work 
in connection with family devotions or individual study. 

Inquiries addressed to the office of the INstiTUTE at Hyde Park, 
Chicago, will receive careful attention. 


* Other books of high value for this study, but not required, are: HACKETT, 
Commentary on Acts, $2, American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia; SCHAFF, 
History of the Christian Church, Vol. 1, $4, Scribner’s, New York; WEIZSACKER, 
Aposte:ic Age of ithe Christian Church, 2 vols., $7, Putnam, New York; LECHLER, Zhe 
Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times, 2 vols., $5, Scribner’s, New York; CONYBEARE AND 
Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, $3, Scribner’s, New York; RAMSAY, St. Paul 
the Traveller and Roman Citizen, $3, Putnam, New York. 
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It is with profound sorrow that we record the death, on November 
26, of Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, D.D., who for a long period 
has been recognized as the foremost New Testa- 
ment scholar of America. He had been in fail- 
ing health for some months, having reached the 
age of seventy-three years; but his death was a 
surprise to the religious world, which had come 
to feel that he was a permanent possession. Dr. 
Thayer was graduated from Harvard University 
in 1850, and from Andover Theological Semi- 
nary in 1857. After some years in the ministry 
he was called in 1864 to the professorship of sacred 
literature at Andover, and in this position he 
continued until 1882. In 1884 he accepted the chair of New Testament 
criticism and interpretation in the Harvard Divinity School. Recently 
he found it necessary to withdraw from active duties at Harvard, but 
he continued his arduous labors in the preparation of the American 
Standard edition of the Revised Bible, being chairman of the New 
Testament Committee, until it was published last August. By his 
instruction to seminary students through a period of thirty-five years, 
by his work as a member of the Revision Committee, by his translations 
of Winer’s and Buttmann’s Wew Testament Grammars, and above all by 
his Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (1886), he has exerted 
an influence of magnitude and distinction upon American religion 
which has seldom been equaled, and which has entered into the fabric 
of our national life. A memorial to Professor Thayer will be published 
in a subsequent issue of the BIBLICAL WORLD. 


PROFESSOR J, H. THAYER 


THE COURSES FOR LAY WORKERS AT UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
NEW YORK. 

The courses for lay workers which have been provided this year 
by Union Theological Seminary, of New York, in addition to the regu- 
lar curriculum preparing for the ministry, constitute a most important 
advance in the religious world. Similar courses of study should be 
furnished in connection with every theological seminary, and in ten 
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thousand cities and towns of the United States besides. This is the 
great opportunity and the most effective means of fitting Bible teach- 
ers and religious workers for that higher usefulness which the present 
conditions demand. 

The courses at Union Seminary are designed for the higher religious 
education of parents, Sunday-school superintendents, and Bible teachers 
of all classes, Young Men and Young Women’s Christian Association 
secretaries, and mission workers. They are arranged to accommodate 
both the residents of New York, who can spare but little time for study 
and class-room attendance, and other persons who may arrange to 
attend classes daily during the winter. Each course of study is con- 
fined to one class-room exercise a week, and a student may enroll for 
either one or more classes at a time. Most of the classes are held in 
the evening. One class generally succeeds another, at the hour follow- 
ing, so that a person can pursue two courses of study at a time without 
devoting more than one afternoon or evening a week for class attend- 
ance. The classes are held at different points in the city. Most of 
the regular classes meet at the Seminary. One of them meets at 
Teachers College on the west side of New York. Extension classes. 
are held at different churches. All of the classes are open to both 
sexes. The instruction is of an unsectarian character. The session is 


confined to six months, from November to April inclusive. No fees 
are charged beyond a matriculation fee of one dollar a term for each 
course. 


The courses of study are arranged in three groups: those in the 
English Bible, Religious Instruction, and Christian Work. 

The Bible courses are conducted in the English version. They are 
divided into Bible History courses, Prophecy courses, Psalmody 
courses, Wisdom courses, and courses in the Epistles. At least one 
course in each of these groups of courses is to be offered every year. 
The curriculum for the present session includes courses in the Charac- 
ters of the Old Testament, the Life of Christ, Apostolic History, the 
Minor Prophets, the Psalms, the Book of Proverbs, and the Epistle to 
the Galatians. Two general courses also are provided, one in the 
Origin and General Character of the Books of the Bible and one in 
Selected Bible Masterpieces. Two instructors have been added to the 
teaching force of the Seminary to conduct the Bible courses. 

The courses in Religious Instruction embrace Methods of Teaching 
and Sunday-School Administration. A course in Methods of Teach- 
ing and Sunday-School Practice is provided this year, which will be 
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conducted at the Seminary by a professor of Teachers College of 
Columbia University. A course is given also in the Methods of 
Teaching the International Sunday-School Lessons. For the more 
fundamental studies of psychology, the application of psychology to. 
education, and the history of education, students are referred to the 
courses in these subjects offered by Teachers College. 

The courses in Christian Work provided this year are one in Per- 
sonal Work, conducted by the president of the Seminary, and one in 
Missions, Settlements, and Charities, conducted by the head worker of 
the Union Settlement and director of student Christian work at the 
Seminary. 

Professor Richard G. Moulton, Ph.D., of the University of Chicago, 
will give two special public lectures during the winter on the Literary 
Study of the Bible. 

The enrolment has been most gratifying. The session opened 
with an attendance of two hundred and sixty persons. One hundred 
and sixty are in the regular classes, and the average shows that 
approximately each one has enrolled in two classes. One hundred 
are in Extension classes. The students include Presbyterians, Dutch 
Reformed, Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Jews, Lutherans, members of the Ethical Culture Society, and mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The relative numbers from the differ- 
ent sects are indicated in the order given. One-fifth of the students 
are men. A large proportion are Sunday-school teachers. A few are 
resident pastors. Almost all are residents of New York city, Brooklyn, 
and suburban towns in New Jersey. 

The requests for Extension classes in different churches have been 
too numerous to be entirely met. They have come from both greater 
New York and near-by cities. Four Extension classes have been 
organized for the first term. Two of them are for both terms. They 
are at a Presbyterian church on the Bowery, a Reformed church in 
upper Manhattan, a Reformed church in the Bronx, and a Congrega- 
tional church in Brooklyn. ‘The subjects chosen by the Extension 
classes are the Life of Christ, Bible Masterpieces, and the Origin and 
History of the Books of the Bible. 

The success and effect of this most praiseworthy and interesting 
undertaking will be earnestly watched by the increasing multitude of 
those who wish to promote the religious education of all. 
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The Early History of Syria and Palestine. [The Semitic Series. | 
By Lewis Bay es Patron, Pu.D., Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis and Criticism in Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 
xXxxvi + 302. $1.25, met. 

The author of this work has selected for himself a most attractive 
field of investigation, and one that has not been made hitherto the 
theme of a single volume. Events of national importance that have 
taken place on the east coast of the Mediterranean sea are found in 
every period of history from the most ancient times. Its plains, 
especially Hamath and Esdraelon, have seen battles that have deter- 
mined the supremacy of world-powers. Across its territory nations 
large and small have marched, either in the ranks of an army or in 
the caravans of commerce, as far back as records or traditions carry us. 

The territorial limit of the author is Syria, extending from the 
Taurus mountains on the north to Mount Hermon on the south, and 
Palestine, extending from Mount Hermon down the east coast of the 
Mediterranean sea to the wilderness of Paran. 

One of the first questions asked by a reader of such a work is 
answered in the preface as follows: “ For the chronology of Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian history I have followed the conclusions of 
Lehmann For the Egyptian kings from the XVIIIth dynasty 
onward I have adopted the dates of Lehmann and of Steindorf 
For the period before the Hyksos occupation I have followed 
Borchardt In the chronology of the Israelitish history I am 
most indebted to the investigations of Riihl.” 

These statements predetermine some of the questions touching the 
relations of the ancient peoples whose interests were found in Syria 
and Palestine. Lehmann’s system of-chronology is not as yet estab- 
lished by discovered facts. The difference of a thousand years between 
the dates of Sargon I., as made out by two “schools” of Babylonian 
chronology, is evidence in itself that the historian is not securely safe 
at present in following the new lead, especially when the results are 
obtained by the methods in vogue. 

The time and material to be handled by the author are broken up 
into thirteen chapters, extending from “ the earliest inhabitants” down 
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to “ the new Babylonian supremacy.” It was natural that a discussion 
of the first peoples of this region should include statements of wider 
significance. ‘The oldest Egyptian and Babylonian records do not 
reach back farther than 3500 B. C.” (p. 3), and “A Semitic civiliza- 
tion was already in full bloom in Babylonia by 3500 B. C.” (p. 6), are 
significant statements regarding the antiquity of the Semites in Baby- 
lonia. “At the earliest period disclosed to us by the Egyptian and 
the Babylonian records, Syria and Palestine were already inhabited by 
Semites” (p. 2). So that, whatever may be said of the so-called 
Sumerian civilization, it is pushed back by the author into a period 
anterior to the oldest Babylonian inscriptions. This is a result highly 
gratifying to those who maintain the Semitic origin of the Babylonian 
civilization. 

The discussion of ‘‘ The Old Babylonian Supremacy” (3200-2500 
B. C.), as indicated above, drops the dates one thousand years, locat- 
ing Naram-Sin, son of Sargon I., at 2750 B. C., and Gudea, king of 
Lagash, at about 2650 B. C. 

Chap. iii, “The Amoritic Migration,” assumes a second wave of 
Semitic migration which poured out of Arabia and overflowed Baby- 
lonia about 2500 B.C. At the same time, according to the Egyptian 
monuments, the valley of the Nile was overrun by Semites. Syria and 
Palestine were also invaded. by the same migration (p. 28). ‘“ That the 
Habiri are the same as the Hebrews in the wider sense of the name, 
that is, that they are the group of peoples to which Israel, Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom belonged, there is no reason to doubt” (p. 40). 
“The first emergence of the Hebrews upon the stage of history was not 
earlier than 1500 B.C.” The author maintains that with our present 
knowledge of the ancient Orient “it must be pronounced incredible 
that an ancestor of Aramzan Israel should have dwelt in Canaan as 
early as the time of Hammurabi (Amraphel)” (p. 40). The terms 
“Abraham” and “ Abram” “ must have belonged originally to two 
different personages.”’ ‘Abraham was the collective name of a group 
of Aramzan peoples, including not only the Hebraic clans, but also 
the Ishmaelites and a number of other desert tribes. Abram was a 
local hero of the region of Hebron” (p. 41). “When Ephraim and 
Manasseh are regarded as the sons of Joseph, this means that these 
tribes conquered the region formerly owned by Joseph” (p. 43). 
“Esau’s name was changed to Edom, because Edom conquered the 
territory once occupied by Esau.” “ Lotan (Ruten), or Lot, was the 
old Egyptian name of the eastern portion of Palestine. Into this ter- 
ritory the Hebraic tribes, Moab and Ammon, migrated. They could 
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not be identified with Lot; hence, as Ephraim and Manasseh had to 
become the sons of Joseph, so Moab and Ammon had to become sons 
of Lot” (p. 43); “‘and through unconscious puns on their names the 
story arose that they were born of incest” (p. 123). The argumenta- 
tion in this chapter is quite as interesting as anything we have ever 
read. The method of reasoning sometimes adopted is not that which 
would be expected in dealing with the facts of any documents outside 
those of the Scriptures. At the close of some such statements as those 
quoted above, the mind of the reader asks for the evidence. 

Chap. viii, “The Rise of the Aramzan Nations,” deals with the 
period 1376-1160 B. C., while Israel was in Egypt, to their settlement 
in Canaan. In connection with this event we have some striking 
statements. “The Canaanitish tribe of Asher . .. . joined the 
Hebrew confederation ; and, together with Gad, was included in the 
later genealogical lists as a son of the concubine Zilpah. Dan and 
Naphtali also, the children of the concubine Bilhah, are doubtless 
Canaanite tribes that were adopted into the nation of Israel” (p. 151). 
«All went well until Levi and Simeon broke their treaty and treacher- 
ously slew the people of Shechem (Gen. 34), whereupon the Amorites 
rose en masse and almost exterminated them. Levi ceased to exist as 
a tribe Simeon also was reduced to a tiny clan that was driven 
to the extreme south of the land, where it dragged out a feeble exist- 
ence as an appendage of the tribe of Judah” (p..157). We thus have 
a reconstructed history of the tribes which deserves the most careful 
consideration. The handling of biblical statements here is quite as 
free as that in chap. iii noted above. 

A discussion of the history of Palestine includes a treatment of the 
history of Israel, and we have here an admirable summary of that his- 
tory. Chap. xi, “The Advance of Assyria,” is a condensed account 
of Israel and Assyria, covering 885-745 B.C. A few statements only 
can be mentioned ‘in a critique of this period. On p. 204 it is 
assumed that Jehoshaphat had been worsted in a battle with Israel, 
because “he appears as a vassal in the army of the king of Israel” (in 
1 Kings 22 and 2 Kings 3) ; and, further, that the marriage of Jehoram 
to Athaliah “ indicates a controlling influence of Israel in the politics 
of Judah.” In the former case there is no indication whatever in the 
texts that Jehoshaphat’s relation to Israel was that of avassal. In both 
cases (1 Kings 22:4 and 2 Kings 3:6) he is treated as an ally, and is 
asked whether he would accompany the king of Israel on his projected 
campaign. In the latter case, the marriage between Jehoshaphat’s son 
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and Ahab’s daughter would rather strengthen or weld the relation of 
ally; note Ahab’s marriage with Jezebel, or, earlier in history, that of 
the daughter of the king of the Hittites with Rameses II. of Egypt. 
There is slight evidence to support the statement that 2 Kings 6:24 
—7:20 is a duplicate account of 1 Kings 20: 1-21 (p. 207). In fact, 
the difficulties of explaining the divergencies of such an account far 
outweigh the difficulties of taking the two texts as they stand as descrip- 
tive of two different sieges. The assumption (p. 208) that Ahab lost 
Ramoth-gilead in an earlier battle is quite unnecessary. It is probable 
that the treaty at Aphek in 856 B. C. included the return of Ramoth- 
gilead, but Benhadad had not fulfilled that part of the contract. After 
the battle of Karkar, the danger from Assyria being past, and after the 
three years’ peace, it is more probable that Ahab resolved to enforce 
his claims, and asked Jehoshaphat to join with him in this fight 
(1 Kings 22). There is also no sufficient evidence that Judah was a 
vassal of Ahab < .d sent a contingent of troops with him to the battle 
of Karkar (p. 209) or to other battles (cf. also pp. 212, 214). 

But lack of space limits our notice. Professor Paton has done an 
attractive piece of work. It covers one of the most fascinating sections 
of ancient oriental history. The work as a whole is very readable and 
creditable, though the authorities which he sometimes adopts, espe- 
cially in his adjustments of the earliest chronology, are open to serious 
objections.. In the periods dealing with the Hexateuch he handles 
rather more severely and critically the statements of the text of Scrip- 
tures than those of the records of the ancient monuments. - As a pio- 
neer work on the early history of Syria and Palestine, it deserves the 
most careful study and consideration. The chronological tables, 
especially from 931 B. C. down, are particularly valuable. The bibli- 
ography is also of especial worth to every student who would pursue 
farther his investigations into this interesting epoch of ancient oriental 
history. Maps and indices make it such a handbook on these lands 
as the student of the Orient wants within reach. 

IRA M. PRIcE. 


Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles. By PRoFgessor 
Epwarp I. Bosworth, Oberlin Theological Seminary. New 
York: International Committee of Young Men’s Christian 
Association, 1901. Pp. 217. $I. 


This volume is one that has been called out by the present great 
demand for courses of Bible study which shall be constructed accord- 
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ing to the best scholarly knowledge ahd pedagogical wisdom. It 
comes near to attaining the ideal. Treating as it does the most diffi- 
cult problems of New Testament teaching, Professor Bosworth has 
been remarkably successful in his choice, arrangement, and interpreta- 
tion of the material. The religious and devotional aim is uppermost 
throughout the-book, yet by its use one would become well instructed 
in that historical view of the New Testament without which there can 
be no correct understanding of its ideas. The teaching of Jesus and 
the teaching of the apostles are both presented upon the subjects of 
Jesus and his mission and the disciple and his mission ; the unity of 
the New Testament teaching is clearly indicated. Yet there is no con- 
fusion of the several types of New Testament thought, and in other 
important respects also the author has been true to the principles of 
biblical theology. 

It means a great deal for the mass of Bible students that such 
guides for their study are put within their reach. We are entering 
upon a period in which courses of Bible study will flow in a rapid 
stream from hosts of individuals and from numerous publishing 
houses. The manufacture of inductive study courses has become the 
effort of the hour. And the greatest difficulty for those who would 
adopt such literature is to choose the best from all which is offered. 
It may therefore be helpful to say that no popular course of study in 
the religious teaching of the New Testament is likely to appear which 
will exceed in truth or value that contained in the present volume 
by Professor Bosworth. For adult classes in the Bible school, for 
Y.M.C. A. and Y. W.C. A. classes, for Bible clubs, and for individual 
study, this course is sincerely recommended. ; 

The book presents its material as thirty studies, designed to cover a 
year’s work (from October to May). Each study is divided into seven 
portions, so that each day will have its specific duty. If this arrange- 
ment is artificial—as it undoubtedly is— yet it is justified by the fact 
that people need definite daily tasks assigned them; and the author 
has protected his material from serious harm in this process of divi- 
sion. Part I treats of “ Jesus’ Conception of Himself and His Mis- 
sion,” Part II treats of “The Apostolic Conception of Jesus and His 
Mission,” Part III treats of ‘Jesus’ Conception of the Disciple and 
His Mission,” Part IV treats of “The Apostolic Conception of the 
Disciple and His Mission.” The Bible text is the basis of the studies, 
and the student is simply assisted in the process of learning from the 
New Testament itself what its religious teaching is. The statements, 
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questions, references, and quotations are for no other purpose than to 
bring the student face to face with the Scriptures. And by this course 
he will find that he is becoming acquainted with the Bible, not only as 
a record of past religious experience, but as a divine guide to his pres- 
ent religious belief and practical life. 

WY. 


The Miracles of Unbelief. By Frank BaLiarp, M.A. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 
xi+ 362. $2.25. 

This book aims to show that “whatever be the difficulties of Chris- 
tian belief, the difficulties of unbelief are greater.” Attention is given 
almost wholly to various instances of this truth; for example, the 
supernatural in church history, in the origin of the New Testament, in 
the character of Jesus. Stated most baldly, the argument runs: Chris- 
tian faith is /ess irrational than unbelief. The whole case rests on the 
alternative: either supernaturalism or agnosticism (naturalism). This 
absolute opposition seems strange, indeed, in the light of historical 
criticism, and in view of the organic conception of evolution and 
divine immanence. A challenge hardly ought to be expected. The 
assumption throughout seems to be that logical proof can compel 
belief—an assumption which has been tried historically and found 


wanting. 
E. A. HANLEY. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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OLD TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


*GUNKEL,H. The Legends of Genesis. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1901. Pp. 164. $1. 

URQUHART, J. Die neueren Entdeckungen und die Bibel. 2. Band: Von 
Abraham bis zum Auszug aus Aegypten. Uebersetzt von E. Spliedt. 
Stuttgart: Kielmann, Ig01. Pp. 331. M. 5. 

SIEGFRIED, C. Esra, Nehemia und Esther, iibersetzt und erklart. [Hand- 
kommentar zum Alten Testament, herausgegeben von W. Nowack.] 
Gottingen : Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1901. Pp. 175. M. 3.80. 

Jaun, G. Das Buch Ester, nach der Septuaginta hergestellt, iibersetzt und 
kritisch erklart. Leiden: Brill, tg01. Pp.67. M. 3. 

RoyeER, J. Die Eschatologie des Buches Job. Freiburg: Herder, 1g01. Pp. 
156. M. 3.50. 

* PETERS, J. P. The Old Testament and the New Scholarship. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 328. $1.50. 


ARTICLES. 


STEVERNAGEL, C. Hermann Gunkel’s Kommentar iiber die Genesis. 7heo- 
logische Rundschau, November, 1901, pp. 437-58. 


STEVENSON, J. H. Archeology and the Bible: With Especial Reference to 
the Flood Story, the Moabite Stone, and the Siloam Inscription. Method- 
ist Review (Nashville), September-October, 1901, pp. 672-83. 

Lewis, Mrs. A.S. A Remarkable Palimpsest. Exfository Times, Novem- 
ber, Ig0I, pp. 55-7. 

SKINNER, J. Notes on a Newly Acquired Samaritan Manuscript. Jewish 
Quarterly Review, October, 1901, pp. 26-36. 

This new manuscript of the Pentateuch was purchased in Jerusalem in 1900 by 
Mrs. Lewis and her sister, Mrs..Gibson, who have presented it to Westminster Col- 
lege, Cambridge. It is a vellum manuscript of 308 leaves, each page presenting two 
columns; the right-hand column has the Samaritan version of the Pentateuch; the 
left-hand column has an Arabic translation, but in Samaritan characters. The manu- 
script comes from the beginning of the sixteenth century, and its chief value may be 
’ the light which it throws on the history of the principal Arabic translation current 
among the Samaritans. 
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ConDER, C.R. Light from Exploration on Canaanite Civilization. Hom#- 
letic Review, December, 1901, pp. 483-7. 


SMITH, Davip. The Songs of the Ascents. IV: Persecutions in the Desert. 
Expository Times, December, 1901, pp. 118-20. 


Hirscu, S.A. Isaiah 45:18,19. Jewish Quarterly Review, October, 1901, 
Pp- 134, 135. 

The conjectural emendations here proposed produce the following new transla- 
tion of these verses: “ For thus says the Lord that created the heavens, he is God ; 
that formed the earth and made it, he established it. It is not the vain (idol) that 
created it, that formed it for habitation; it is I, God, and no one else.” 


LAMPE, J. J. Manners and Morals in Israel in the Times of Isaiah. Bible 
Student, November, 1901, pp. 259-67. 


MorFat, R. M. The Servant of the Lord, Il. Expository Times, November, 
IgOl, pp. 67-9. 

Konic, Ep. The Question of the Unity of Isaiah. Expository Times, 
November, December, Ig01, pp. 90-94, 132-5. 

This is a reply to an article by Dr. W. H. Cobb in the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, 1901, pp. 77-100, where a defense was made of the hypothesis that the book of 
Isaiah is aunit. Dr. Cobb’s arguments are considered seriatim, and are all of them 
pronounced inconclusive or untenable. Dr. Kénig closes by saying: the verdict that 
Isa., chaps. 40-66, were not written by the prophet of the year 701 B. C. cannot be 
shattered even by the ironical remarks of Dr. Cobb concerning the rapid advance of 
critical theories. The false extremes of criticism cannot throw suspicion on its rea- 
sonable assumptions, which put forward nothing but what is based at once on material 
and formal indications. 

MULLER, W. Emendationen zu Hezekiel. Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken, Heft 1, 1902, pp. 118-28. 

The passages for which new readings are here suggested are Ezek. 7% 10, 11, 136; 
12:106,; 16:154, 164; 19:5, 10a, 20:9, 14; 21: 15d, 18, 20; 23: 42a, 43; 34:12; 
47 : 100. 

HIRSCHFELD, H. Descriptive Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts of the 


Montefiore Library. Jewish Quarterly Review, October, 1901, pp. 
159-96. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 
BOOKS. 


*MENZIES, ALLAN. The Earliest Gospel. A Historical Study of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1901. Pp. 
318. $2.75. 

*PuRCHAS, H.T. Johannine Problems and Modern Needs. London: Mac- 

millan & Co., I901. Pp. 126. 3s. 


*D’Arcy, C. F. Ruling Ideas of Our Lord. [Christian Study Manuals.] 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, Ig0!1. Pp. 139. $0.60. 
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WREDE, W. Das Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien. Zugleich ein Beitrag 
zum Verstandnis des Markusevangeliums. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1901. M.9. 


*BALLENTINE, F,S. The Modern American Bible: St. Luke — Gospel and 
Acts. St. Paul. St. John. With Notes and Introduction. New 
York : Thomas Whittaker, Ig01. Pp. 331, 339, 309. $0.50 each. 


ROBERTSON, WILLIAM. Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. [Guild Text- 
Book series.] London: A. & C. Black, 1901. Pp. 154. 6d. 

*WEBER, V. Der Galaterbrief aus sich selbst geschichtlich erklart. 
Ravensburg: Kitz, 1g01. Pp. 163. M. 1.80. 

*BosworTH, E.I. Studies in the Teaching of Jesus and His Apostles. New 
York: International Committee of the Y. M.C.A.,1g01. Pp.217. $1. 

Grsson, J. M. Apocalyptic Sketches. London: Stockwell, 1901. Pp. 152. 
2s. 6d. 

May, JoSEPH. The Miracles and Myths of the New Testament. Boston: 
George H. Ellis, 1901. Pp. $1. 

ARTICLES. 
NESTLE, Es. Luke1:3. Zxfosttory Times, December, pp. 139, 140. 


Ramsay, W. M. Corroboration: The Census Lists of Quirinius and 
Augustus, and the Family and Rank of St. Paul. Zxfositor, November, 
IgOl, pp. 321-35. 

The theory that the census in connection with which Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
was the first periodic census of the fourteen-years’ cycle (fourteen years after the 
accession of Augustus to the fully developed imperia] power) has to face the difficulty 
that the proper year of the census was 8-7 B. C., while the birth of Jesus can 
hardly be carried back to a time earlier than 6 B.C. This difficulty is obviated, 
or at least greatly lessened, by an analogous case of imperial administration that 
occurred two or three years later in Asia Minor. A much simpler ceremony than 
taking a census was not carried out until about two years had elapsed after it should 
have been performed. The delay was due simply to the natural exigencies of 
administration. Professor Ramsay therefore thinks it a moderate and reasonable 
statement that a numbering of the people in Palestine in 6 B. C. is to be accepted as 
part of the census connected with the cyclic year 9-8 B.C. and properly falling in the 
year 8-7 B.C. The claim also previously made that the records of the census were 
preserved and could be consulted by persons authorized, and in fact were so consulted, 
has also received confirmation from a document recently published in which a woman 
asks that her son be exempted from the poll tax, the basis of the claim being that the 
ancestors of the boy were exempt, which was proved by a genealogy carried back five 
generations. 

“The fact that Paul’s father was a Roman is absolute proof .. . . that he was a 
man of conspicuous position in the great city in which he was so honored.” .... 
Paul was probably “ brought up in a family where the splendid opportunities that lay 
before a Roman Tarsian citizen were properly valued, and where therefore the chil- 
dren must have grown up familiar with those opportunities and have been educated 
accordingly.” 
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TERRY MILTON S. The Miraculous Birth of Jesus Christ. Methodist 
Review (New York), November—December, 1901, pp. 891-902. 

The historical trustworthiness of the infancy accounts in Matthew and Luke is 
accepted by the author. That which weighs most with him in arriving at this deci- 
sion is the presumptive evidence created by the recognized unique character of Jesus 
and the extraordinary events of his later life which are, as the writer believes, clearly 
attested. 

Buass, F. Ueber Joh. 19:35. TZheologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 1, 
1902, pp. 128-33. 

Boys-SMITH, E. P. St. John’s Gospel and the Logos. Lxfository Times, 
December, Igo01, pp. 140-44. 

TuRNER, C.H, Adversaria Chronologica. 1. Tatian’s Chronology of the 
Ministry. 2. Epiphanius’ Chronology of the Ministry. 3. Eusebius’ 
Chronology of Felix and Festus. Journal of Theological Studies, Octo- 
ber, Ig01, pp. 110-23. 

GLousBokovsky, N. The Gospel and the Gospels. LZxfository Times, 
December, Ig0I, pp. I0I-4. 

The Greek word edayyéduor is used in the Septuagint for rendering the Hebrew 
besorah, closely paralleling its classical Greek meaning. But preferentially and in its 
strict sense it was applied in the Old Testament to the messianic prophecies which 
announced the New Testament kingdom of inner peace and of release from the bur- 
den of sin (Isa. 40:9; 52:7; 60:6; 61:1, 2). When the Messiah came, in the per- 
son of Jesus Christ, this term edayyé\ov (“good news”) was employed to denote his 
historical work in the salvation of mankind. Jesus is therefore the author of the gos- 
pel, properly speaking; for the gospel is the “good news” which he brought into the 
world. But in the second century the term “ gospel” came to be applied to the sev- 
eral books which contained accounts of Jesus’ earthly life, and men spoke of the gos- 
pel according to Mark, the gospel according to Matthew, etc. By this use there were 
several “gospels” instead of but one. The purpose of the “ gospels” is to record the 
“gospel,” é. ¢., they endeavor to describe to men the personality and work of Christ as 
Redeemer. 


Tuomas, J. B. The Gospel Miracles and Modern Thought: The Latest 
Theory. -Homiletic Review, December, 1901, pp. 494-500. 

This is a defense of the view that Jesus worked his miracles in order by means of 
them to compel men to believe in himself as the Messiah and Son of God. They 
were thus “signs.” But it was “signs” that the scribes and Pharisees demanded of 
Jesus, and it was exactly that which Jesus refused to give. “This generation is an 
evil generation: it seeketh after a sign; and there shall no sign be given to it but the 
sign of Jonah. . . . . For they [the Ninevites] repented at the preaching of Jonah; 
and behold, a greater than Jonah is here” (Luke 11: 29-32; cf Matt. 12: 38-42). 
The theory of the purpose of Jesus’ miracles to which Dr. Thomas objects is that they 
were worked to reveal the love, sympathy, compassion, and beneficence of God 
toward suffering and struggling humanity. For this view see the article by Professor 
Marcus Dods, D.D., in the BIBLICAL WoRLD for March, 1900. 


PIEPENBRING, C. Les principes fondamentaux de l’enseignement de Jésus. 
Revue de l’histoive des religions, July-August, 1901, pp. 62-107. 
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BRAITHWAITE, W. C. A New Uncial of the Gospels. Zxfository Times, 
December, 1901, pp. 114-17. 

This manuscript of the four gospels in Greek was purchased a year ago by Mr. 
Braithwaite, and he proposes for it the name Codex Macedoniensis. A symbol for it 
has not yet been chosen. The writing is upon parchment in single columns, the 
words are not spaced, and punctuation is rare; the words regularly contracted in 
uncial manuscripts are contracted here. The document can be readily assigned, upon 
paleographical evidence, to the ninth century. An examination of the text of the 
manuscript soon shows that it is to be classed with the later uncials EF GH KMS 
UVTI AXT1I, containing a mixed “Syrian” text; but it occupies a high rank within 
this class, since it supports the Westcott-Hort text about four hundred times against 
the Textus Receptus. Mr. Braithwaite indicates in this article some of the most 
interesting readings of his manuscript. 

KELMAN, JOHN. St. Paul the Roman. L-xfository Times, November, 1go!, 
pp. 76-81. 

Paul, better than any man of his time, understood the imperial policy of Rome. 
He conceived a “tremendous scheme for utilizing the Roman empire for Christ’s 
purposes.” This fact has three great illustrations: Paul’s use of the Roman roads, 
the Roman citizenship, and the Roman imperialism. We are inclined to believe that 
the author has taken Professor Ramsay’s conjectures rather too seriously. Pauli cer- 
tainly meant to evangelize the empire, but that he established any program such as 
this article describes is doubtful. 


SCHULTZ, OSWALD. ody 6 véyos; Verhaltniss von Gesetz, Siinde und 
Evangelium nach Gal. 3. Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1902, 
Heft 1, pp. 5-56. 

The relation of the law, sin, and the gospel is briefly expressed as follows: 
God’s original plan of salvation is through Christ to redeem men from their slavery 
to sin. Before he could open this way of salvation it was necessary for men to 
recognize their sin as sin—to see the difference between their goal and their actual 
condition. To this end God gave the law. This brought men full knowledge of 
their sinfulness, of their guilt, and of their complete impotence against the mastery 
of sin, and left in them only the feeling of an unsatisfied seeking after redemption, 
so that they were willing to renounce all self-righteousness, lay hold trustfully of 
God’s hand in redemption, and gladly receive the free gift of righteousness. Thus 
man was prepared for the coming of Christ. The gospel could enter only with the 
gracious communication of the highest good and of the power of the Holy Ghost to 
overcome sin and to deliver men from their bondage, to restore the harmony between 
their willing and their doing, and so to make them free children of God, subject to 
him in free obedience. 

Harris, J. RENDEL. A Further Note on the Use of Enoch in 1 Peter. 
Expositor, November, 1901, pp. 346-9. 

The particular passage of the epistle with which the writer is concerned is the 
rather remarkable one 1 Peter 3:19. He thinks the evidence establishes a literary 
relation between this passage and Enoch 10: 4, 5, 12,13. The text-critical law of 
transcriptional probability applied here strongly suggests the first thesis which he 
proposes, that the name of Enoch has dropped out of the text in this passage. To 
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this he adds a second thesis, that many of the exegetical difficulties of the passage 

disappear when it is restored. Certainly no one who accepts the first thesis will 

be disposed to question the second. 

CONYBEARE, F. C. Les sacrifices d’animaux dans les anciennes églises 
chrétiennes. Revue de l'histoire des religions, July-August, 1g01, pp. 
108-14. 

The author regards it as a mistake to suppose that animal sacrifices were not 
offered among the first generations of Christians. The church was, for a number of 
centuries, recruited from among those nations that were accustomed to such sacrifices, 
and they did not always immediately abandon the practice when they accepted 
Christianity. In corroboration of this statement he cites sacrificial prayers and other 
testimony which he has discovered in manuscripts whose dates range from the third 
to the eighth century A. D. 


RELATED SUBJECTS. 
BOOKS. 
*BLACK, HuGH. Culture and Restraint. Chicago: F. H. Revell Co., rgor. 
Pp. 350. $1.50, met. 
SPEER, ROBERT E. Christ and Life. Chicago: F, H. Revell Co., Igo1. 
Pp. 232. $1. 
Picon, A.C. Robert Browning as a Religious Teacher. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1901. Pp. 144. 2s, 6d. 
Banks, L.A. The Great Saints of the Bible. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1901. Pp. 351. $1.50. 
*SAVAGE, M. J. The Passing and the Permanent in Religion. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1901. Pp. 336. $1.35. 


FAIRBAIRN, A. M. Religion in History and Modern Life. Second edition, 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, got. Pp. 261. 
ARTICLES. 
CoNDER, C. R. The Site of Calvary. Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement, October, 1901, pp. 409-12. 

Colonel Conder replies to the arguments of Canon MacColl in the July Quarterly 
Statement, defending the traditional site of the crucifixion. He maintains that in all the 
patristic literature there is not one particle of evidence that the site of Calvary was 
known in the second and third centuries. Further, that there is no contemporary 
account of Helena’s visiting Calvary, and Eusebius (whether an eyewitness or not) 
does not explain how the conclusion was reached that the site marked by the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was the true one. With regard to Eusebius, his views as to 
Bible sites were as often wrong as right. Canon MacColl, he thinks, does not under- 
stand the topography of Jerusalem, nor has he mastered the literature of the subject 
on which he undertook to write. It is certain, from the rock levels of Jerusalem, that 
the present traditional site of Calvary was the summit of a rocky knoll rising high 
above the Tyropceon. ‘The line of wall, as he draws it, would leave this knoll just 
outside the wall, in a way which no one acquainted with ancient fortified sites could 
for a moment think possible. But about 30 A. D. the city of Jerusalem extended 
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considerably beyond the second wall on this west side. The old difficulty remains that 
the site of Calvary which was fixed in the fourth century, and which thereupon 
became the traditional site, was so: central in position as regards both the present and 
the ancient town that even in the fourth century itself some explanation was felt to be 
necessary to account for its not being outside the city. That which Jerome gives, and 
which most later Christians repeat, seems to me to have been apologetic; and it was 
certainly incorrect, as far as the evidence of Josephus and of the extant remains of 
the second wall are any indication. 

GELL, FRANCIS. Excursus on the Resurrection on the Hypothesis that it 
took place from a Tomb similar in Construction to the Tombs of the 
Kings, and in that Vicinity. Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Statement, October, 1901, pp. 413-19. 

Brose, E. Der Teich Bethesda. Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Heft 
I, 1902, pp. 133-40. 

SmitH,G. A. Notes of a Journey through Hauran, with Inscriptions Found 
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